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The Birkbeck Bank accepts neither personal security for advances, nor discounts bills for 
customers, except with collateral secuifty ; so that it enjoys an immunity fromjjjosses unknown 
t to either joint-stock or private banks. 

The Bank has no Branches or Agents. All communicatiouaahould^e accessed to 

January 1st, 1884. FRANCI* RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 

The Number of the Birkbeck Bank in connexion with the Telephone % 
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The use of the word " debenture " in a pamphlet recently published 
by another bank officer and myself having given rise to considerable 
misapprehension, it was necessary to give some explanation, and the 
present form has been adopted. In justice to my co-pamphleteer 
I ought to add that he was unwilling that the word " debenture " 
should appear without explanation ; but brevity being of importance 
in a pamphlet, it was not thought necessary to explain a matter, which, 
from the writer's point of view, admitted of no construction other than 
that he intended it should bear. 

Although from its comparatively modern growth the details of 
Australian banking history are familiar to us, there are not a few 
incidents which have passed out of recollection. A case in point is the 
Royal Bank of Australia, and its remarkable chairman, Mr. Benjamin 
Boyd, a sketch of whose career is given in the concluding chapter of 
this work. The Bank of Queensland, Limited, also, though of more 
recent date, has well nigh faded into oblivion. It is hoped that 
the brief historical accounts of the various banks, which have been 
carefully compiled from authoritative sources, will be useful and 
interesting, and perhaps instructive, to those connected with Australian 
commerce. No attempt has hitherto been made to bring into a tangible 
form the history of the Australian banks. Indeed, beyond two papers 
read before two of the learned societies, Australian banking literature 
may be said to have no existence whatever. 



iv. Preface. 

The statistics in Chapter VI. bring out clearly the meagre liability 
of shareholders in the local Australian banks, as compared with Anglo- 
Australian banks and other banking companies in this country. 
Chapter VIII. deals with advances on produce, a subject on which 
there has been a good deal of discussion in the daily papers. Opponents 
of the system of advances by banks on wool have contented themselves 
with the statement that banks are incapable of realising wool in 
London in a satisfactory manner, and an endeavour is made in this 
chapter to show that wool in the hands of a bank is certain to meet 
with as good a market as when in the hands of a merchant or a 
Mortgage Company. 

The importance and influence of the Mortgage Companies are 
shown in Chapter IX., where also will be found a suggestion as to the 
issue of negotiable interest-bearing documents by Colonial banks. 
Telegraphic transfer of money, the Bank Agreement, and Competition 
are other subjects dealt with. The history of the various banks, and 
other matters of fact, are compiled chiefly from the bank reports in 
the pages of the Bankers' Magazine, the Melbourne Argus, and the 
Australasian Insurance and Banking Record; the latter also furnishing 
some of the statistical tables. 

London, March, 1883. 
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BANKING IN AUSTRALASIA. 



CHAPTER I. 



Introductory ; Tables showing the progress of the older Banks and the expansion of 
Banking business in New South Wales, Victoria, and South Australia ; the 
Oriental Bank ; Anglo- Australian Banks ; Colonial Banks. 



IN a paper read before the Institute of Bankers in October last, the 
subject of Banking in Australasia received ample, if not exhaustive 
treatment at the hands of Mr. Edwin Brett. The following 
pages, however, have reference more particularly to the business of 
Australian Banks in London, with a brief notice of most of the Banks at 
present existing, and of such as have disappeared, whether by liquidation 
or by amalgamation with other Banks. The subjects of Colonial 
Government Banking Accounts and of Affiliated Companies will also 
engage our attention ; but before proceeding to discuss these questions, 
it will be interesting, by way of introduction, to note some of the 
incidents of early banking in the Colonies, as related by Mr. Brett, who, 
in his paper above referred to, takes us back to a period prior to the 
banking era. Some idea of the difficulty of settling the commercial 
transactions of that time may be gathered from the heterogeneous 

the oqxpniQj* English guineas, gold mohurs, Spanish 
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dollars, Dutch guilders, and a host of other coins circulated side by side, 
and at a fixed relative value, copper coin being legal tender to the extent 
of £5. But even these expedients were not sufficient to meet the 
increasing scarcity of a circulating medium, and in 1812 the Government 
sanctioned the issue, by private individuals, of promissory notes payable 
on demand in copper coin. This privilege of free issue was of course 
abused, and it was soon found that promises to pay were";issued by persons 
of no means. When, however, Mr. Brett explains that the weight of the 
copper equivalent to 5s. was nearly two pounds (change for a £5 note 
being equal to 37£ lbs. of copper coin) it is not surprising that the notes 
passed from hand to hand with considerable freedom, notwithstanding 
the dubious reputation of many of the issuers.* 

Passing on to the gold discoveries, Mr. Brett draws a vivid picture 
of the " new rushes " and the " pegging out " and " jumping " of claims. 
The precarious title to these mining claims rendered continuous possession 
of them almost necessary to the maintenance of the rights acquired, as a 
claim taken up and apparently abandoned by the owner was liable to be 
" jumped " by any new comer ; the miners, therefore, commonly worked 
in parties of two or three, so that one at least might always be on the 
spot to hold the ground. This led to the branch bank managers visiting 
the diggers at their claims to take charge of the gold they had to sell. 
Mr. Brett's description of the itinerant banker is almost sensational ; he 
traversed the country on horseback, his gold strapped to his saddle, the 
bridle in one hand, and the pistol in the other ; at night the counter 
was his bed and the police-station his strong-room. Assuredly, such a 
life is not suggestive of great personal comfort, but many a bank clerk, 
working by gas light in his dingy office in London on a damp foggy day 
in November, will envy the lot of his brother officer at the gold fields, 
who enjoyed such an active roving life under the cloudless sky of the 



* A curious discovery of some of the old silver coins was lately made on the 
estate of Mr. John Rae, the valley near Springwood, on the Bine Mountains. A pig 
rooting in a paddock near the homestead brought some old coins to view, and by a 
very brief search about the spot a dozen were found, the oldest bearing date 1804, 
the most recent 1826. There are amongst them Spanish dollars, bearing the heads 
of Carolos and Ferdinand ; also one of those rare old coins known in early Colonial 
days as the " holey dollar," from which the dumps were cut, a five shilling doUar of 
the Bank of England, and four lion shillings, date 1826 ; also, two Indian coins in 
an excellent state of preservation. The dates on the shilling would seem to indicate 
that it had remained buried for about fifty years. 
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sunny South. These brief allusions to the condition of early Australasian 
Banking, while serving in some measure to indicate the scope of Mr. 
Brett's comprehensive paper, will show the nature of the soil in which 
Australian banking institutions were planted, and will thus be useful as 
marking a period from which their marvellous progress may be traced. 

A brief historical sketch of the principal Australian banks from a 
London official's point of view may be interesting at the present time, 
when the subject of Australian banking has been engrossing a little more 
than usual of public notice. 

It will be found from the tables in Chapter VI. that the Bank of 
New South Wales does the largest business of any Australian bank. The 
traditions of the past have to be discarded. Many have long taken for 
granted that the Bank of Australasia was by far the most powerful 
Australian bank, followed by the Union Bank of Australia and the 
Bank of New South Wales. Few in this country will be prepared to 
find the last-named bank so far in advance of its competitors. It is not 
very easy to say why such a feeling should exist ; possibly from a habit 
we have of taking things for granted. We are not so much accustomed 
to banking statistics here as they are in the Colonies and in the United 
States : very likely the imposing and substantial premises long occupied 
by the Bank of Australasia in Threadneedle Street, in the very heart of 
the City, may have had some effect upon our minds. It is one of the 
few Australian banks which occupy a commanding position in the City 
proper. 
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Tables showing Progress of the Older Banes. 



The following tables (Total of Assets) show not only the progress 
of the older banks, bat also indicate the expansion of banking business 
in New South Wales, Victoria, and South Australia, during the last 
twenty-one years : — 

New South Wales. 



Bank of New South Wales 

Commercial Banking Company of Sydney 

Australian Joint Stock Bank 

Union Bank of Australia 

Bank of Australasia 

London Chartered Bank of Australia 

English, Scottish and Australian Chartered Bank 

Oriental Bank 

£ 




£ 

,090,260 
,527,541 
,338,878 
685,052 
838,844 
270,639 
657,972 
,113.320 



9,522,506 



1882. 



£ 
7,833.526 
7,711,583 
3,928,260 
1,697,146 
1,680,675 
1,087,098 
1,521,991 
1,062,494 



26,522,773 



Victoria. 



Bank of Australasia 

Union Bank of Australia 

Bank of Victoria 

Bank of New South Wales , 

London Chartered Bank of Australia 

English, Scottish and Australian Chartered Bank , 

Colonial Bank of Australasia 

Oriental Bank , 

National Bank of Australasia 

£ 



1861. 



12,564,063 



1882. 



£ 


£ 


1,966,437 


3,436,967 


1,907,759 


3,578,542 


2,281,961 


4,816,042 


1,738,100 


2,937,679 


1,243,317 


2,214,783 


338,576 


1,637,725 


1.346,811 


2,556,855 


1,280,964 


1,833,456 


460,138 


3,176,441 



26,188,490 



South Australia. 



Bank of South Australia , 

Bank of Australasia 

Union Bank of Australia , 

National Bank of Australasia 

£ 



1861. 



1,587,860 



1882. 



£ 


£ 


705,420 


2,491,426 


277,199 


986,224 


301,106 


641,821 


304,135 


1,869,782 



5,989,253 
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The Obiental Bank Corporation. 

A marked feature of the foregoing statement is the position 
occupied by the Oriental Bank; its assets in New South Wales are 
£50,000 less than they were twenty-one years ago. The falling off, as 
will be seen below, is chiefly in the items Coin and Balances due from 
other Banks ; the debts due to the Bank have increased £400,000. In 
Victoria there is an increase in the assets of nearly £600,000, which 
arises principally in the item Debts due to the Bank. The following 
are the particulars : — 

Obiental Bank, New South Wales. 



Coin < 

Bullion 

Landed Property , 

Notes and Balances due from other Banks 
Debts due to the Bank . 



1861. 



1,113,320 



1882. 



£ 


£ 


200,146 


61,614 


11,148 


5,625 


28,418 


21,506 


332,161 


13.100 


541,447 


960,649 



1,062,494 



Oriental Bank, Victobia. 





1861. 


1882. 




£ 

153,761 

132,650 

40,000 

26,875 

927,628 


£ 
88,478 




39,127 




10,000 




16,654 




1,679,197 




£ 






1,280,914 


1,833,456 



During the same period its deposits in New South^ 
increased by £70,000, but in Victoria they have 
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Akglo-Austramax Banks ; Colonial Banks. 

Australian Banks are divided into what may here be termed two 
classes ; first, those having their head offices in London, and which are 
known as Anglo-Australian Banks, from the fact that they were 
established in this country ; the second class being those with branches 
or agencies in London, while their head offices are in the Colonies ; the 
latter being generally known as the foreign Colonial Banks. It is not 
easy to arrive at any definite conclusion as to the opinion of the 
colonists upon these two classes of Banks, but there appears to exist a 
stronger sympathy towards the Colonial Banks. It should not, however, 
be forgotten that banking facilities in the early days were largely due 
to the establishment in London of Anglo- Australian Banks. 

There seems to be a strong antipathy on the part of the purely 
Colonial Bank officer against the Banks taking their origin in London, 
Possibly this " trade " animosity may have arisen from the custom, 
long prevalent, of sending out their Chief Officers, Inspectors and such 
like, from this country, selected from the various Joint Stock Banks, 
more especially those of Scotland and Ireland. This subject has been 
lately fully discussed in the columns of the Australasian Insurance and 
Banking Record, and whatever may have been necessary in the early 
days of Australian banking, nowadays, with so many large Banks, 
Australia is perhaps now able to train officers well qualified to take 
the highest positions in her banking system ; probably, officers intended 
for the higher posts ought to be afforded an opportunity of gaining a 
practical acquaintance with the details of Australian banking in London. 
Many of the London officers know only the London part of the 
business, and an occasional temporary exchange of officers would have 
many advantages. So, at all events, said the Chairman of a Colonial 
Bank, at a half-yearly meeting, six or seven years ago. 

This feeling against "foreign" banks is also found at the Cape, for 
at the last meeting of the Standard Bank of South Africa, Limited, the 
chairman stated that a large local proprietary would be very advantageous, 
and would remove an objection which had sometimes been stated against 
their institution of being a foreign bank ; he pointed out that this was 
an erroneous view of the bank as would be seen from the feet that for 
the last few years they had paid a larger amount of dividend to their 
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colonial shareholders than any other colonial (Cape) bank. It is almost 
incredible that a feeling of this kind should exist against a bank so 
identified with Cape business and with a paid-up Capital and Reserve of 
a million -and-a-half. The natural feeling, one would have thought, 
would be one of satisfaction that there was a powerful trustworthy 
bank in their midst, resting on such a solid basis, free from the local 
jealousies and influences ever present in a system of small banks. 

The most convenient plan of taking a survey of Australian banking 
will be to divide the subject into three chapters : 

Chapter II. — Anglo- Australian Banks : that is, Banks whose Head 

Offices are in this country. 

Chapter III. — Colonial Banks : that is, those whose Head Offices 

are in the Colonies. 

Chapter IV. — Defunct Banks. 
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Anglo-Australian Banks : their Capitals and Reserves ; the Union Bank of 
Australia, Limited, and the Bank of Australasia ; the Bank of South 
Australia ; the London Chartered Bank of Australia and the English, Scottish 
and Australian Chartered Bank ; the Oriental Bank Corporation ; the National 
Bank of New Zealand, Limited. 



Anglo-Australian Banks : theib Capitals and Reserves. 

THE following tables show the capitals and reserves of the Banks 
with head offices in London, and the result which has attended 
their operations during the last twenty years. The National 
Bank of New Zealand, Limited, being of recent origin, is placed at the 
end of the list, and its present position only is given. 

1862. 



Paid-up 
Capital. 



Union Bank of Australia 1,000,000 



Bank of Australasia 

Bank of South Australia 

(then South Australian Banking Co.) 
English, Scottish & Australian Chartered 

Bank 

London Chartered Bank of Australia 



••• 



900,000 
400,000 



500,000 
1,000,000 



3,800,000 



Reserve. 



£ 
200,000 
200,000 
84,000 



22,000 
25,000 



631,000 



a 
© 
•a 



12 96 
10% 
IO96 



6% 
7% 






o'S 



fc 



22 

19 

5 



6 
11 
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1882. 



Union Bank of Australia 

Bank of Australasia 

Bank of Sonth Australia 

English, Scottish & Australian Chartered 

Bank 

London Chartered Bank of Australia ., 



Pald-np 
Capital. 



£ 
1,500,000 
1,200,000 
800,000 

720,000 
1,000,000 



5,220,000 



Reserve. 



£ 
830,000 
382.000 
250,000 

140,000 
90,000 



1,692,000 



a 
o 
•a 



16% 
12% 
10% 

9% 
6% 



ss 

a a 



64 

107 

31 

51 
27 



280 





Paid-up 
Capital 


Reserve. 


© 

> 

5 


No. of Branches 
and Agencies. 


National Bank of New Zealand, Limited 


£ 
350,000 


£ 
10,000 


7% 


25 



The Union Bank op Australia, Limited ; The Bank 

of Australasia. 

Of Anglo- Australian Banks, by far the most successful have been 
the Union Bank, established in 1837, and the Bank of Australasia, 
established in 1835. It need scarcely be said that they have been very 
energetically managed, and have established themselves in all the most 
important business centres of Australia and New Zealand ; the Union 
having also a branch in Fiji. This Bank is the only one represented in 
every Australian Colony, while the Bank of Australasia has extended its 
operations to all but one. According to the first table in Chapter VI., 
the Union Bank is second in total amount of business done in the 
Colonies, while the Bank of Australasia takes third place, and it will be 
interesting during the next few years to watch the progress of the pair, 
and see the effect on the petition of the Bank of Australasia of the 
to ite i x mmam Mi power from the recently authorised increase 
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to its capital and reserve. It is also worthy of notice that two of the 
Colonial banks (the Bank of New Zealand and the Commercial Banking 
Company of Sydney) are making rapid strides towards taking second 
and third places respectively in amonnt of business transacted in the 
Colonies. 

Nevertheless, the position of the two first-named banks is truly 
astonishing; confronted at every step, whether in South Australia, 
Victoria, or New South Wales — in fact everywhere except in Fiji — 
by powerful and influential local institutions, whose shareholders 
naturally desire to take their business to the Banks in which they 
have invested their money, they take almost the first place in the 
Australian banking world. They seem alive to the fact that they 
must not rest on their past laurels, but must use fresh exertions still 
further to strengthen their position and extend the basis of their 
operations. They endeavour to strengthen their position by securing 
the influence of a local proprietary, a course which must eventually be 
adopted by all Anglo-Australian Banks desirous of holding their ground 
in the Colonies. 

The commercial affairs of Australia, as seen from the reports of the 
Banks, appear to be for a year or two in a state of great depression ; then 
we are told of revival of trade and enterprise, and a renewed demand for 
banking facilities. The official manager, under the winding-up order 
(which will be referred to in a subsequent chapter), of the Royal Bank of 
Australia, describes the state of extreme depression to which the Colonies 
were reduced about the time that bank was founded in 1841 ; the report 
of the Union Bank, given below, speaks of the same period of depression. 
Another wave of depression broke over the Colonies in 1854, and in 1857 
the Chairman of the Union Bank stated that the recovery from the 
derangements of commercial affairs in 1854 had not been so speedy as 
was anticipated, but trade was gradually and steadily assuming a more 
healthy condition. 

Subjoined is the Report of the Union Bank, presented at the Sixth 
General Meeting, held in June, 1844 ; it will be interesting as a com- 
ment upon the state of monetary affairs existing at that early period, 
and it does not differ very much from the reports to which the present 
generation has become accustomed, from time to time, during the last 
fifteen or twenty years : — 
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" In the Supplementary Report, presented at the Special General Meeting in 
January last, the Directors gave a distinct view of the depressing state of commercial 
affairs in the Australian Colonies, and of the grounds upon which improvement 
might at no distant date be expected. The accounts since read confirm, in every 
respect, the representations then made. The sacrifices which have been submitted to, 
in the efforts to realise property for the discharge of pecuniary engagements, have 
been enormous, and several additional failures have, in consequence, been announced, 
each adding to the embarrassment, and at the same time diminishing the available 
resources of the community. 

" Under such circumstances it could not be expected that any banking 
establishment should escape loss. But it has been satisfactory to the Directors to 
find that the sum heretofore reserved to meet bad debts has proved sufficient to cover 
the amount ascertained to be bad up to the date of the last advices. The amounts, 
however, present a heavy list of doubtful debts, for which no adequate security is 
held, and as the reserve previously made for bad debts is nearly exhausted, the 
Directors have determined to transfer to that reserve from the present year's profits 
a further sum of £15,000, which exceeds the entire amount of such doubtful debts, 
some portion of which, however, the Directors still hope may be recovered. This 
heavy deduction, which appears greatly to reduce the profits of the present year, 
belongs, in reality, to the transactions of former years, and should rather be regarded 
as a diminution of the balance of undivided profits, stated at the last Annual 
Meeting." 

Turning to the reports of the Bank of Australasia, we find that in 
1872 there was such a redundancy of money in the Colonies that con- 
siderable amounts were sent to this country for employment. A curious 
feature of colonial banking is exemplified in one of the reports of this 
Bank, at a time when the colonies were emerging from one of the 
periodical states of "redundancy of money." We learn from the report 
that the advance in the rate of interest in the Australian Colonies had re- 
sulted from the increasing legitimate demand for banking accommodation, 
and the Directors were looking forward to the employment in the Colonies 
of all the resources of the bank at an early date. At the meeting to 
which this report was presented, the Chairman (Sir J. B. Darvall), in 
answer to a question from a shareholder, said that all the money 
borrowed by the Bank on deposit had been paid off. This, presumably, 
refers to money taken up on fixed deposits in this country, and which 
they had apparently just been able to get rid of, when a fresh demand 
for accommodation sprang up in the Colonies, and money from England 
was finding its way there. A question naturally arises whether, when 
there is a temporary glut in the colonial money market, it would not be 
better to retain the deposits even at some temporary loss of interest, so 
as to be able, when the next inevitable period of expansion arose, to take 
full advantage of their resources in securing a large share of the fresh 
business. There is at present a " boom " in Australian banking affairs, 
causing large dttgfadftf|tttti||itt^ extraordinary general 
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meeting of the Proprietors of the Bank of Australasia was held in 
January last to consider a resolution to increase the capital of the Bank 
by £400,000 by the issue of 10,000 new shares of £40 each. Mr. M. R. 
Smith presided, and stated that the Directors were unanimous in 
recommending the proposed increase of capital. The following extract 
from his speech shows concisely what is to be said for and against 
increase of capital, and may be of use to the chairmen of some of the 
Banks, who will soon have to deal with the question of increase of 
capital : — 

"There were many objections. In the first place, it was obvious that an 
increase of capital would necessarily require an increase of profits to maintain the 
normal dividend. Under the former regulations of the charter it was practicably 
impossible to do what was now proposed ; bnt they were now in a position to issue 
new shares at a considerable premium) and the directors were not foolish enough to 
offer new capital without being fully persuaded that they would be able to maintain 
the dividend hitherto received. A second objection, which was put before him the 
day before very authoritatively by a great financier, was that a bank like that ought 
to manage its deposits and resources so as not to require additional capital. There 
might be something in that if the position of that bank were like that of the London 
and Westminster Bank, but in the Australian Colonies, if a bank was to maintain a 
high position it must have a very large capital, and therefore the minds of the 
directors were made up about the matter. A third objection which might be 
reasonably urged was that a short time ago the resources of the Bank were in excess 
of the demands ; but that objection was met by the increasing prosperity of the 
Colonies, and he believed that with their future growth every penny of what the 
Board now asked for would be required. A fourth objection was that it would be 
a cheaper plan to take deposits in this country to a larger extent That sounded 
reasonable, but in case of any great stringency in the money market, or of any great 
financial disaster in this country, the deposits might be withdrawn just at the time 
when they were most wanted. On the other hand, the advantages of an increase of 
capital were obvious. It would give them a corresponding increase of power and of 
influence, and the means of extending their business in those directions where it was 
necessary that they should be represented ; and the mode of issue would enable them 
to make a magnificent addition to the reserve, which would for the first time in the 
history of the Bank be commensurate with its importance." 

Like Australia, the Union Bank and the Bank of Australasia are 
in €i their first vigorous youth," and possessed of vigour and energy 
sufficient to prevent their being left behind in the race. Although not 
first in amount of business transacted, the Union Bank of Australia will 
by many be considered the chief Australian bank. The statistical 
tables in a subsequent chapter prove that, of the large Australian 
banks, it affords by far the broadest basis of security to its customers, 
resting as it does on such a grand foundation of paid-up capital and 
reserve, and with a still larger reserve liability on the part of its share* 
holders. Its career from its earliest days has been unexampled succettl 
From 1889 to 1853 its reserve fund was continuously augmented, 
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in that year amounted to £200,000, and remained at that figure for 

some years. Their capital was then £820,000, and it may be interesting 

to record some of the dividends distributed to the shareholders about 

that period : — 

1852, dividend of 19 per cent. 



1853, * 


» 


40 


1854, 


» 


31 


1855, 


ft 


28£ 


1856, 


>» 


20* 


1857, 


>» 


19£ 


1858, 


»> 


20 



ft 



The Bank of Australasia, on the other hand, in its earlier days had 
a more chequered career before arriving at its present high position. 
In 1844 its paid-up capital was £900,000, and up to that time the 
shareholders had received good dividends, but a disappointing interval 
now occurred as will be seen from the following statement : — 

A dividend of li per cent, seems to have been paid in April, 1846, 
but at the meeting held on 22nd June of that year it was announced that 
dividends would be* suspended for the present, the losses (including 
costs re Bank of Australia) exceeding £150,000. In 1847 there were 
more losses, and disagreement arose between the Colonial Superintendent 
and Mr. Atherton, a director, the result being the removal of the 
former. 

In 1845 the dividend was H per cent. 



„ 1846 


>» 


ft 


H 


» 


„ 1847 


» 


n 


nil 




„ 1848 


>» 


» 


nil 




„ 1849 


>» 


» 


H 


>> 


„ 1850 


j> 


»» 


3 


>» 


„ 1851 


if 


» 


4 


>» 


„ 1852 


»> 


»> 


5J 


» 


„ 1853 


» 


n 


15 


•* 


„ 1854 


tt 


?> 


17* 


>» 



For the next five years the dividend was at the rate of 20 per cent, 
and its progress since that date is too well known to require further 
comment. At the last annual meeting the Directors intimated that 
upwards of £9,000 had been set aside for the purpose of giving 
gratuities to all the officers of the Bank for their successful services 
during the JMMtr JMir* A dividend waft at same time declared of 12£ 
per 
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The Bank op South Australia. 

This Bank, in its comparatively narrow sphere, has achieved 
considerable success. It is singular that the promoters of a Bank, 
originating in this country, should have restricted its operations to one 
corner of Australia, instead of leaving it free to use its resources in any 
part of the Australian Colonies. Some years since they obtained the 
authority of the Lords Commissioners of Her Majesty's Treasury to the 
increase of the capital, with the object of forming a local Colonial 
constituency, "so long recognised to be essentially conducive to the 
permanent success of the institution." The Bank (incorporated by 
Royal Charter) was established in 1841 ; it seems unfortunate that its 
charter should prevent it from entering into competition in the other 
Colonies, and so providing a more extended field for the profitable 
employment of its capital. This state of affairs might be remedied by 
limited liability, which is now the order of the day, and, on more than 
one occasion, Government has advised Banks, when applying for renewal 
or extension of their charters, to take advantage of the Limited 
Liability Acts, and register under them. In its present prosperous state 
the Bank of South Australia has a paid-up capital of £800,000, a 
reserve fund of £250,000,. and pays a dividend of ten per cent. It has, 
however, encountered difficulties. The Colonial manager, in 1857-8, by 
injudicious advances in connection with grain speculations, involved the 
Bank in a loss of £50,000 or £60,000. They do not appear to have 
been very happy in realising some of the grain ; the following is the 
Chairman's statement : — 

" One cargo was shipped to Singapore, where there was no market for it, and it 
was sent on to Madras, where there was no market for it, except for a small portion 
of bran, and the remainder was forwarded to Calcutta, and they only got a beggarly 
sum of £200 or £300 for it. He could only add — ex uno disce omnes ! " 

Mr. Divett was chairman at this meeting, and seldom has a chairman 
had a more difficult task in dealing with irritated and over-inquisitive 
shareholders. There was, however, no flinching on his part, and in the 
performance of his somewhat unpleasant duty he displayed remarkable 
tact and ability. 

It has always given a fair return to its shareholders, except in 
1 844-5, when there was no dividend. Its small reserve fund disappeared 
in 1845, but next year it was recommenced, and a dividend of 
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cent, declared. The result of the Bank's operations gradually improved, 
until in 1853 the dividend was 12 per cent., and in 1854-5 was 14 per 
cent. This high dividend was probably in some measure due to the 
action taken by the South Australian Government,* in coining 
Victorian gold with the object of attracting money, and of staying the 
exodus of its population. Business seems to have been so profitable in 
1857 that the large loss incurred in that year scarcely affected the 
position of the Bank as to dividend and reserve. 



The London Chartered Bank of Australia, and the English, 
Scottish and Australian Chartered Bank. 

These Banks have not been looked upon as very successful. The 
London Chartered Bank has an enormous paid-up capital relatively to 
its business, and its deposits are very small compared with its capital. 

It is one of the few Banks which have about the proportion of 
capital to liabilities which the late Mr. Gilbart thought to be necessary. 
When the charter was renewed in 1873 the chairman gave an interesting 
account of its history. The prospectus was issued 31st July, 1852, and 
its capital was subscribed several times over in the first two days. Its 
preliminary expenses were wonderfully small ; apart from advertise- 
ments and law expenses they amounted only to £34. It began business 
simultaneously, on the 1st July, 1853, in Melbourne and Sydney, and 
the chairman added truly that in point of public estimation and 
respect it stood second to no other Bank in the colonies. 

It was with the greatest difficulty that their charter was renewed. 
It was at first absolutely refused by the Treasury, and they were referred 
by Mr. Lowe, then Chancellor of the Exchequer, to the Limited Liability 
Act and told that their proper course was to register the Bank under 
that Act. They took the opinion of " eminent counsel " on the subject, 
and that opinion will seem very strange at the present time. They 
were advised that the English Act, framed and passed for use in this 
country, not in Australia, " was in no way adapted for banks carrying 
on business in Colonies which possessed independent legislation of their 



* Referred to in Mr. Brett's mom i& ft* Journal of the Institute of Bankers, 
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own, and whose Banking laws differed in many respects from those of 
the mother-country." It is only nine years since those words were 
uttered, and the most conservative of the old Banks are now availing 
themselves of Limited Liability, and finding their constituents still 
manifesting the same confidence in them. Notwithstanding their very 
large capital it was proposed in 1878 still further to increase it*; 
the proposal, however, was not carried out. 

If they had proposed to reduce their capital it would have brought 
them more into harmony with the majority of Banks. They could then 
have paid a higher dividend on the reduced capital, and created a large 
Reserve Fund. Their business would also probably have been more 
rapidly extended, for the public seem to favour the institution whose 
shares stand at a good premium and which pays a high dividend. They 
do not appear to examine very closely whether the capital paid up affords 
a sufficient and sound basis for the liabilities incurred. In the case of 
this Bank the experience of Australian Banks during the last twenty 
years proves incontestably that one half of the amount of its paid-up 
capital would have been amply sufficient to inspire confidence. With a 
high dividend it would have had a " prestige," not as a respectable, safe 
institution, but rather as a successful Bank. 

In 1857 a shareholder (Mr. Tite) strongly urged that, the capital 
being avowedly too large, the expense of obtaining an Act of Parliament 
ought not to prevent the return of a portion to the shareholders, but his 
efforts were of no avail. 

The speeches of its late chairman, Mr. W. Fane de Salis, are 
perhaps more interesting and lucid than most of those of other chairmen 
of his day. We can only imagine how fascinating they would have 
been, had he been dealing year after year with a successful Bank paying 
a high dividend on a smaller capital and accumulating a large reserve. 

Its progress at first was not rapid. In 1856 its reserve fund 
disappeared owing to large losses, the largest item being £23,000, which 
arose from the Bank having no agencies at the gold diggings. For 
the purpose of providing means to meet their drafts in London they 
made an arrangement with a Melbourne firm to act as their agent at the 

* This might be in accordance with the maxim contained in the books of the late 
Mr. Gilbart, bnt in practice, as manager of the London and Westminster Bank, that 
gentleman allowed his deposits far to exceed his theoretical proportions. 
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gold diggings, the Bank supplying the firm with notes to buy gold. 
The agent got into difficulties, no gold arrived, and a. total loss of 
£23,000 was incurred. The management of affairs was at this time 
handed over to Mr. Bramwell, and in 1858 a dividend of 6 per cent, was 
declared and £10,000 placed to reserve. 

One of the most noticeable features in its history is the instability 
of its reserve fund. With a small paid-up capital, and a considerably 
higher dividend, a large reserve fund would have been created and a 
deduction of £30,000 or £40,000 from the reserve would soon have 
been replaced. In the brief memoir of its late manager, Mr. Bramwell, 
it is pointed out that its reserve fund is not larger now than when that 
gentleman retired from its service nearly twenty years ago. 

The English, Scottish, and Australian Chartered Bank has some- 
times been spoken of as a slow-going concern. Eight or ten years ago the 
Melbourne correspondent of the Bankers' Magazine informed us that 
" the English, Scottish, and Australian Chartered Bank is quite unknown 
beyond Melbourne. It has no inland branches or connections. Branches 
in Ballarat, Sandhurst, Clunes, and other prosperous inland towns, with 
popular local men as managers, would speedily work benefical changes 
for this hitherto slow-going institution. We hope to see this Bank 
emerge from its obscurity and become useful in helping to forward the 
many industries and resources of the country. It ought to move out of 
its old track, and make an effort to keep pace with the times." 

The following was the chairman's view of the matter expressed 
about the same time : — 

" This Bank, the latest established of the Australian Banks, has now been 
twenty-five years in existence ; at first, it had to be nursed up in very troublous times, 
consequently its progress has been slow ; nevertheless, if slow, it has been wire. He 
was happy to tell them that their business went on increasing and that their prospects 
in the future were very good." 

It seems to have had its full share of the troubles incident to most 
new institutions, and, in the early years of its existence, the shareholders 
received but a small return on the capital invested. The gold 
discoveries apparently did not benefit this Bank as they did the older 
Anglo-Australian Banks, and some of the local Banks which came into 
existence about 1852-3. In 1862 the directors had to deal with losses 
of about £22,000, half of that amount arising from the result of a 
law suit, which had been in Chanoarj for some years, in connection with 
lIlllIlHHMtJMJ ImllllhllJiflilffl Company. 

c 
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There was some talk about the year 1869 of its extending its 
business to New Zealand, and it was proposed to annex the now defunct 
Bank of Otago. That amalgamation did not however take place, and, 
until recently, they have not displayed the same energy in opening 
branches throughout the Colonies that has been shewn by their local 
Australian competitors. At the end of 1876 the paid-up capital of the 
Bank was £600,000. the reserve £70,000, and a dividend at the rate of 
8 per cent, was paid. Its paid-up capital now is £720,000, reserve 
£140,000, and dividend 9 per cent. It had twenty-six branches in 
1876, and they at present number fifty-nine— evidence that it is 
exerting itself to take higher rank amongst its competitors. 



The Oriental Bank Corporation. 

This Bank, although so long established in the Colonies, has been 
looked upon rather as the magnificent Eastern institution, its connection 
with Australia being scarcely recognised. Possibly there never has been a 
Bank doing business abroad which has been in such general favour. 

Its bad luck of later years followed it first to Sydney and then to 
Melbourne ; in both places its losses several years ago were very severe. 
The progress of its business in Victoria and New South Wales has 
already been referred to in the introductory chapter. While in the 
former Colony its deposits have been doubled, in New South Wales they 
have remained almost stationary. 

A notice has just been issued that a special general meeting will be 
held on April 19th next, for the purpose of determining whether they 
shall apply to Parliament for a bill to enable them to register under the 
Companies' Acts, or shall accept the form of model charter offered by the 
Treasury to Colonial Chartered Banks.* 



The National Bank of New Zealand, Limited, 

is the youngest of the Banks with Head Offices in London, and when 
establishing itself in the Colony was not accorded a very generous 
reception by the existing Banks. 



* The Model Charter has been accepted. 
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The application for the act of incorporation in the Colony 
encountered very strong opposition, partly on theoretical grounds and 
partly from those connected with other banks. When the bank was 
opened, it met with very severe competition at the hands of the older 
banks, much of the business at that time being transacted at a loss. 

The directors took an early opportunity of announcing their 
determination to confine themselves to strict banking business and not 
in any way to interfere with the merchant's business. Neither directly 
nor indirectly would they invade the principle of dealing in produce. 
It was probably necessary clearly to indicate this, because having taken 
over the Bank of Otago, it would naturally have been supposed that 
they had some connection with its affiliated company, the Otago and 
Southland Investment Company. 

A curious question arose with the Bank of Otago. That Bank 
agreed to give them money to pay its notes, and to furnish them with a 
schedule of the numbers, signatures, and dates of the notes out, but a 
fire took place and the Bank of Otago was unable to furnish any 
such schedule. 

At its second ordinary meeting, bad debts were spoken of, and 
although it was established in 1872, its Reserve Fund is not more 
than £10,000. 

It seems not unlikely that this may be the last of the banks with 
Head Office in London. The mercantile community apparently have no 
objection to an unlimited number of Land Mortgage and Finance 
Companies being established in this country to Bend fresh capital to the 
colonies, but the progress of this Bank seems to indicate that the Colonists, 
so far as Banks are concerned, lean with favour to native institutions. 
This feeling is not confined to Australia ; in Canada, all the banks are 
Canadian institutions with the exception of the Bank of British North 
America. In California we see American Banks gradually securing the 
business, and banks established in this country, who have opened branches 
in San Francisco, find the position very different from what it was 
fifteen years ago. The same holds good in the East, the Hong Kong 
and Shanghai Bank, with its Head Office in Hong Kong and having a 
local proprietary and a Board of Directors in Cliiua, goes on prosperously 
paying a good dividend, and, like W Banking Company of 

Sydney, has commenced a <J|^ ^^^^^^■B% equalisation of 
dividends. 

2 
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chapter III. 



Colonial Banks ; the Bank of New South Wales ; the Commercial Banking Company 
of Sydney ; the Australian Joint Stock Bank : the City Bank, Sydney, and the 
Mercantile Bank of Sydney ; the Bank of Victoria ; the National Bank of 
Australasia ; the Colonial Bank of Australasia ; the Commercial Bank of 
Australia, Limited ; the City of Melbourne Bank, Limited, &c. ; the Bank of 
Adelaide ; the Commercial Bank of South Australia ; the Bank of New South 
Wales in South Australia ; the Bank of New Zealand ; the Colonial Bank of 
New Zealand ; Banks in Western Australia, Tasmania, and Queensland. 



Colonial Banks. 

IN the previous chapter we have seen that, although the Anglo- 
Australian Banks have been very successful, many of them have 
had difficulties and losses to encounter. It will be found, also, 
that, at some period or another of the existence of the Colonial 
Banks, a wave of misfortune has passed over most of them. As a rule, 
by a firm and fearless policy in the face of disaster, they have retrieved 
their position and paved the way for renewed, or more often for increased 
prosperity. 

To the student of banking in this country, New South Wales has 
always appeared fortunate in her Banks. Unlike Melbourne, where 
small Banks seem continually being started, Sydney apparently favours 
the growth of large and influential Banks with numerous branches, and in 
this respect adheres to the views of a high authority, who says that the 
only way to secure good management is to prevent the formation of 
small Banks. 

One feature which they have in common (but the reason of their 
action is not obvious to the Banker in this country) is to remain what 
may be called Local Banks, or rather, the New South Wales Bank does 
not establish itself in Victoria, and vice versd. The Bank of New South 
Wales, which has established itself in five of the colonies, is an 
to this rule, and so is the Federal Bank of Australia, Limited, 
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was lately started in Melbourne and has established itself in Sydney, by 
taking over the business of a small Bank, the only one which had made 
its appearance in New South Wales during the last twelve years. 
Another feature, common to most of them, is the creation of large reserve 
funds, rather than a struggle to pay high dividends ; this holds out the 
prospect of their becoming permanent and powerful institutions. 

It is not unlikely that some of them may soon be increasing their 
capital "so as to move forward in unison with the requirements of their 
customers and of the great Colonies with which they are connected." 
In the preceding chapter is an extract from the speech of the Chairman 
of the Bank of Australasia at a late meeting, in which that gentleman 
shows very clearly the importance of an adequate paid-up capital to 
secure public confidence. Several of the Banks, both in Victoria and 
New South Wales, could apparently at the present moment adopt the 
plan, common to all our banking systems, of issuing new shares at a 
considerable premium, the latter, of course, to be added to the reserve 
fund. A moderate addition to their capital in this way would not render 
necessary any decrease of dividend on the increased capital, and the 
new issue of shares would provide a considerable addition to the reserve 
liability of the shareholders, an increase to which will soon become a 
necessity with some of the Banks whose Head Offices are in the Colonies. 



The Bank of New South Wales. 

In looking at the position of Banks which have their origin in the 
Colonies, one instinctively turns to this bank, which it will be seen 
from the first table in Chapter VI., is far ahead of any of the other 
banks in the amount of business transacted. Perhaps the position of 
its business will be perceived more clearly when it is stated that it 
exceeds the total business of the Bank of South Australia and the 
remaining 12 banks on the list. What of its strength it owes to the 
fact of its being the banker to the Government of New South Wales 
need not be discussed here. 

Nearly forty years ago the Chairman said : — 

" There is every reason to hope, from the increase of our population, and the 
consequent development of our trade mid the internal resources of the country, for 
a great anil permanent extension of the field for Banking enterprise -, and we are 
confident that Colonial Banking with udicions and economical management, will 
~.o afford a highly rcmooenitii i' investment for capital." 
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Its Capital was then £125,000, it is now £1,000,000 ; and on this 
a dividend of 17J per cent, is paid, its Reserve being £500,000. So 
successful has it become that it is the intention of the Directors to call 
a special meeting of the Shareholders to consider the propriety of 
amending the deed of settlement, so as to admit of the increase of the 
reserve fund of the bank. 

The following statement shows the measure of its success at the 
time of the gold discoveries : — 

In 1851 it paid a dividend of 10 per cent., and bonus of £5 per share. 
„ 1852 „ 10 „ „ £6 13 4 

„ 1853 „ 15 „ „ £3 16 

„ 1854 „ 15 

And 20 per cent, for the next fiVe years. 

This, the premier Australian bank, was established in 1817, and for 
several years had a very small capital. 

Capital in 1825 £9,000 

„ 1827 £20,000 

„ 1833 £40,000 

„ 1836 £100,000 

The largest amount of capital prior to its present charter was 
£200,000. Like many other banks (Home and Colonial alike) it has 
had it trials. At the close of 1844 its capital was reduced by about 
£68,000 written off for bad debts, and about £34,000 returned to the 
proprietors ; but a considerable portion of the amount written off was 
afterwards recovered, and up to October, 1850, it had paid in Dividend 
and Bonus £340,000. At that date, a new company was formed and 
a share register established in London. The following particulars 
indicate its progress since that time : — 



1862 
1872 
1882 



I 



Capital. 



£ 
750,000 
1,000,000 
1,000,000 



Reserve. 



£ 
212,000 
318,000 
500,000 



Dividend. 



15 per cent 

124 

17* 






Branches and 
Agencies. 



37 

95 

143 



The Commercial Banking Company of Sydney. 



This is the next bank in importance in New South Wales. Its 
success has been very remarkable, second, perhaps only to that of the 
Union Bank of Australia, Limited. 
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It appears to have been originally formed in 1834, with a nominal 
capital of £300,000, and continued until 1844, when the country 
branches were withdrawn. The business of the old bank was dis- 
continued in October, 1848, the branch in Victoria withdrawn, and the 
new bank formed. Its management has been marked with unusual 
success, as the following table amply proves : — 



1862 
1872 
1882 



Capital 



£ 
320,000 
400,000 
600,000 



Reserve. 



Dividend. 



£ 
62,000 
150,000 
620,0Q0 



15 per cent. 

17 „ 
25 



»» 



Branches. 



16 
38 

100 



At its last meeting, a dividend at the rate of 25 per cent, per 
annum was declared ; £10,000 was added to the special reserve fund 
for the equalization of future dividends, thus increasing the reserve 
funds to £620,000 ; £10,987 was carried forward to the next account, 
and a bonus of 10 per cent, was granted on the salaries of the staff. 

It may here be observed that all the Colonial banks, so far at all 
events as their London staff is concerned, are liberal in the matter of 
salaries. 



The Australian Joint Stock Bank. 

(Incorporated by Act of Council, 1853.) 

This is another important Sydney institution. It has now a paid- 
up capital of £500,000 and a reserve fund of £200,000 ; its usual 
dividend for many years past has been 12£ per cent, and it has nearly 
eighty branches spread over New South Wales and the neighbouring 
colony of Queensland. 

In common with many of its compeers it has experienced reverse of 
fortune. The years 1867-8 were trying times for its directors. Its 
large reserve was swept away, and £1 per share written off its capital ; 
but its present position indicates how well it passed through that ordeal, 
and its subsequent progress has been one of almost uninterrupted 
success. The operations of the past year have been so successful as to 
have enabled its directors to grant »ldMMHHfeMMlM£ JWluy to all 
the members of its staff. 
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The City Bank, Sydney, and the Mercantile Bank of Sydney. 

The latter Bank has a paid-up capital of £300,000 and a reserve 
of £125,000, and pays a dividend of 9 per cent. It was founded by 
the Sydney Manager of the Agra Bank ; consequently, it may be looked 
upon as representing what would have been the business of the Agra 
Bank, if it had continued its Sydney branch, after it was resuscitated. 
The City Bank has a paid-up capital of £240,000 and a reserve of 
£95,000. At the meeting of shareholders in January, 1871, the 
directors had to report very considerable losses. "With a view of 
writing off the whole of the losses, and of providing for every bad and 
doubtful debt, the directors, after a very careful investigation, recom- 
mended that the whole of the losses should be met at once out of capital 
by writing off £2 per share. In at once boldly providing for all 
losses the directors ensured for the Bank a continuation of the confidence 
of both the shareholders and the public. It is the only Sydney Bank 
without a branch in London. 

Both the Mercantile and City Banks seem now alive to the necessity 
of maintaining their position by having branches throughout the 
colony. This course has only lately been adopted but ten years hence 
we may expect to find their operations considerably extended throughout 
the colony of New South Wales. 



Bank op Victoria. 

Paid-up Capital, £600,000. Reserve Fund, £115,000. 

In Victoria there are numerous small Banks, but their number has 
latterly been decreasing. On referring to the table showing total 
business in each Colony, it will be found that this Bank (established in 
1852) takes the lead, and is considerably in advance of any of its 
competitors in Victoria. It was the first Bank in Victoria of local 
growth ; the Banks in Melbourne, until it made its appearance, being 
branches of Banks, with head offices in London or in Sydney. In its 
early days it met with some losses ; its Ballarat branch was " stuck up " 
in 1854, and robbed of a large amount Nevertheless, its progress was 
very rapid, and in 1857 a considerable amount was transferred from the 
reserve fund to capital. In 1859 it was resolved to open in London, 
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and at the same time a branch was established at Mauritius, under the 
management of the officer previously in charge of the Sandhurst branch. 
The advantages anticipated were not, however, realised, and the 
Mauritius branch was soon withdrawn. 

For many years it had pursued a course of great success, its reserve 
fund having reached nearly a quarter of a million ; but in the beginning 
of 1879 the Board of Management found themselves called upon to 
deal with adverse circumstances of an unusual character. 

" The general depression in trade, and fall in the value of real and nearly every 
descriptions of property, together with other causes, had their effect on the business 
of the Bank ; but, after a searching examination by the Board into the Bank's 
securities and the losses that bad been incurred, and to provide for the same in full, 
the directors availed themselves of the fund at the Bank's disposal for such purposes, 
and transferred £115,000 from the reserve fund to the credit of a special suspense 
account, to provide for such amounts as might have to be written off as bad debts." 

Thus read the report for the half-year ending 31st December, 1878. 

The present dividend is 10 per cent., and the Chairman, when 
acknowledging the vote of thanks on behalf of the directors at last 
meeting, observed that the position of the Bank was now one of great 
strength. 



The National Bank of Australasia. 

This is the next local Bank in importance in Victoria; it was 
established in 1858. It suffered considerable losses and paid no 
dividend in the first years of its existence, but is now in a very 
flourishing condition, and acts as Banker to the Governments both of 
South and Western Australia. It has a paid-up capital of £800,000, 
and a reserve fund of £310,000. Its business rests on a broad basis, 
extending throughout the Colonies of Victoria, South Australia and 
Western Australia, and is transacted at upwards of one hundred 
branches. It has also a London office and a share register in this 
country ; the shares with £4 paid stand at £8 10*. to £9. Many 
years ago it was resolved to open a branch in Sydney ; this, however, 
was never done, and the gentleman selected to be its manager now 
occupies a high position in another Bank. It has met with varying 
fortune. At the end of 1870, the directors had an unsatisfactory 
report to present. The sum of £80,000, approximated from 
profits and bad debt account at the previous half-yearly 
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The City of Melbourne Bank, Limited, &c. 

The number of small Banks is decreasing under the absorbing 
power of the City of Melbourne Bank, Limited, which has taken over 
the business of the Melbourne Banking Company, Limited, and the 

* 

Joint Stock Bank of Australia, Limited. The enterprise displayed by 
this Bank, under the present management, promises well for its 
success. Amalgamation with either of the smaller Banks in Sydney 
would at once raise it above some of its older neighbours, in regard to 
paid-up capital and reserve fund ; as it is, it will probably soon develop 
into a large and powerful institution. 

The Bank of New Zealand and the Comptoir d'Escompte de Paris 
have branches in Melbourne, and in the advertising columns of the 
Australasian Banking Record the names of the following Banks are 
found doing business in Victoria : — 

, Capitals and Reserves. 



Australian Deposit and Mortgage Bank Limited .... 

Australian Economic Bank, Limited 

Australian Freehold Banking Corporation, Limited. 

Ballarat Banking Company, Limited 

Federal Bank of Australia, Limited 

Land Credit Bank of Australasia, Limited 

Land Mortgage Bank of Victoria, Limited 



£ 

123,000 
41,000 
63,000 
98,000 

131,000 
44,000 

140,000 



At the last meeting of the Land Mortgage Bank the Chairman 
intimated that the transfer of the Head Office to London was under 
consideration. The object of the change would be to obtain a new 
charter in England, which would enable the Bank to collect plenty of 
money in London, at a much cheaper rate than it could be obtained in 
Melbourne, and the funds would not be subject to the fluctuations of 
the colonial money market. The drawback to their present position is 
that the borrowing powers of the Bank are too restricted. 



South Australia. 



In this colony, where matters seem to have progressed very com- 
fortably for many years with the National Bank of Australasia and the 
Bank of South Australia having the lion's share of the business, there 
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has in recent years sprung up competition from local banks, the principal 
of which are the Bank of Adelaide and the Commercial Bank of South 
Australia. Their united business, according to the table in Chapter VI, 
is within £10,000 of being equal to that of the Bank of South 
Australia. They have numerous branches, and it would seem as if here 
also local banks are gradually to take first place. The Commercial Bank 
is calling up the second instalment on the new issue of shares, while the 
youngest of all, the Town and Country Bank, finds its business so 
increasing, that a larger capital has been found necessary and a call has 
been made. Evidently the Bank of New South Wales is not the only 
bank whose competition is felt in this colony by the older banks, who 
have so long had their own way. 

The advent of the Bank of New South Wales in Adelaide has been 
looked upon by some of the prosperous institutions so long established 
there, much in the same light as the Bank of New South Wales viewed 
the intrusion of fresh English capital to Sydney many years ago. The 
chairman of that Bank, however, took the matter quietly, and con- 
gratulated the shareholders on their success, " notwithstanding the 
temporary drawback that may be occasioned by foreign competition, 
originating in a false view of the position and wants of this community." 

If the Bank of New South Wales should be acting in an 
unneighbourly way towards its competitors in South Australia, it may 
not be out of place to remind their Board of Management, how their 
predecessors looked upon the competition in New South Wales, thirty 
years ago, of new banks whose directors took a false view of the " wants 
of the community." 

The following is the present position of the local banks of South 

Australia : — 

Bank of Adelaide. 

(Established 1865.) 

Paid up Capital £400,000 

Keserve Fund £145,000 

The Commercial Bank of South Australia. 

(Established 1878.) 

Paid up Capital £324,475 

Reserve Fund £42,000 

Town and County Bank. 

(Established 1881.) 

Paid up Capital £74,701 
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New Zealand. 

In this colony the Colonial Bank of New Zealand seems quietly 
gaining ground. It has a paid-up capital of £400,000, and a reserve 
fund which now amounts to £38,000, considerably larger than the 
reserve of the National Bank of New Zealand, Limited, which was 
established in London about twelve months before the Colonial came 
into existence. The directors think everything now favourable for 
increased bnsiness and a larger division of profits in the future. A 
branch, with a local board, was opened in London several years ago ; 
this step was ventured upon at a much earlier period of the Bank's 
existence than has usually been the case with Australian banks. 



The Bank op New Zealand, 

Which has just been celebrating the twenty-first anniversary of its 
corporate existence, does the largest single business in any colony. Its 
paid-up capital is £1,000,000, and it has a reserve fund of £600,000. 
At its last meeting, the chairman congratulated the shareholders on the 
results achieved, and the important position now occupied by the Bank. 
During the twenty-one years of its existence £1,862,000 had been dis- 
pensed in dividends, while their Bank premises had been written down 
to such an extent that they would be fully warranted in taking credit to 
their reserve fund for a very considerable further amount. Their uniform 
endeavour had been to support legitimate enterprise, and although there 
was much to encourage a confidently hopeful prospect, the chairman 
pointed out that the rapid general increase of imports afforded a fitting 
text for warning ; that the excessive imports had to be paid for, and 
that it was necessary to apply a sharp curb to this onward movement. 
This cry as to over-importing is not confined to New Zealand ; from 
all the colonies there are reports of excessively large imports, but this 
is nothing new ; it is rather the chronic state of the Australian trade. 
The progress of this remarkably successful bank is referred to in several 
of the subsequent chapters. 
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Tasmania, Western Australia, and Queensland. 

There are several small banks in Western Australia and Tasmania 
of whose progress we hear but little in this country. The Commercial 
Bank does the largest business in the Colony of Tasmania, while the 
Western Australian Bank does the largest single business in the colony 
from which it takes its name. The Commercial, which was established 
in 1832, and has a capital of £115,000, and a reserve of £80,000, has 
passed a resolution to register as a company limited by shares, but with 
the right to issue notes, and the directors at once instructed the Bank's 
solicitors to take the necessary steps to carry out that resolution. The 
solicitors advise that further legislation will be necessary before the 
Bank be registered as a limited company. Steps are to be taken at 
the earliest possible date to carry out the wishes of the shareholders. 
The shares are to be at £40 each, £10 paid up, £10 liable to be called 
up for business purposes, and a further sum of £20, liable to be called 
up in the event of the winding up of the company. Its circulation and 
deposits have considerably increased, and the figures are now larger 
than at any time during the history of the Bank, its circulation being 
£81,000, and deposits £1,250,000. 



The Bank op Tan DmcEN's Land, Limited, 

Established in 1823, was reconstructed in 1880, and has a paid-up 
capital of £98,400 (with a reserve liability of like amount), and a 
reserve of £6,000. In their last report the directors say : — 

" We are mindful of the fact that 70a do not jet enjoy your fair share of 
GoYernment support, to which, as a large proprietary consisting of Tasmaniao 
taxpayers, you are entitled. This will hare oar best attention, and shortly we trust 
that of the hon. the Colonial Treasurer/' 



The Bask of Takhaxia 

Has a paid-up Cdpital of £26,550, and a regerve fund of £10,000, iU 
total liabilities to the public being £l 10,000. 
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In Queensland the only local bank is the 

Queensland National Bank, Limited, 

Established in 1872. It will subsequently be referred to when making 
a few observations in regard to Colonial Government Banking Accounts, 
and also when referring to affiliated companies. Its paid-up capital 
is £500,000 ; its reserve fund, £165,000, and it has thirty-four 
branches. It has already established itself beyond the Colony of 
Queensland, having opened a branch in Sydney, and we shall not be 
greatly surprised to find it extending its operations to Victoria, with 
a branch in Melbourne. 



In this brief and imperfect review of banks originating in the 
colonies, it has been abundantly proved that as a rule directors have had 
the courage to face losses, instead of hiding them and distributing large 
dividends from profits which had been made on paper, but in reality did 
not exist. When necessary, they have reduced dividends to a point in 
harmony with the earnings of their respective institutions. They are 
now reaping the fruits of this policy ; every Australian bank which has 
a branch in London has a handsome reserve fund. Their present 
position has been attained by a long course of judicious and careful 
management, and places them on equality with the best-managed banks 
of any country. 

Losses they have incurred, but they are infinitesimal when com- 
pared with the losses of banks in this country, whether in London, 
the provinces, or in Scotland. The history of the Eastern banks cannot 
stand comparison with the Australian banks ; only a few of the Eastern 
banks of sixteen or seventeen years ago now survive. 



S3 
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Defunct Banks ; the Bank of Australia ; the Bank of Auckland ; the Melbourne, 
Sydney and Adelaide Chartered Bank ; Tasmanian Banks ; Proposed National 
Bank of Victoria ; the Royal Bank of Australia ; the New Zealand Banking 
Corporation, Limited ; the Bank of Otago, Limited ; the Bank of Queensland, 
Limited. 



Defunct Banks. 

OUR sketch would not be complete without some reference to 
those banks which have disappeared. Happily, these dis- 
appearances are few and far between. Australian Banking 
has not to record the disappearance of any long established bank 
of importance. In England the many bank failures which have 
been witnessed, even by the present generation, include the Northum- 
berland and Durham District Bank, the Leeds Banking Company, the 
Unity Bank, the West of England, and many others, without mentioning 
the innumerable failures of private bankers. Scotland is well represented 
in recent times by the Western Bank of Scotland and the City of 
Glasgow Bank. Sadlier's Tipperary Bank speaks of Ireland's share of 
disaster, but in Australian Banking there is no record of any great 
failure. Such as they are, they were the natural outcome of the policy 
pursued by the respective directors. A large portion of the funds of the 
Royal Bank of Australia was borrowed by the managing director, while 
the Bank of Otago had locked up an amount, nearly equal to its paid-up 
capital, in a loan to a Provincial Government in New Zealand. 



The Bakk of Austkalia. 

The Bank of Australia was established in Sydney on the 26th of 
February, 1826, and re-organkedj^^B. A bill was brought into the 
Council by Mr. Wentworth iiy^pH^Hyy^diftpogo of certain 
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real and personal property by lottery. The Lottery Bill was passed in 
1845, the bank failed in 1848, and on the 1st January, 1849, the lottery 
sale took place. The highest prize was lot 1 — the Underbank estate, of 
8,320 acres of land, 3,700 head of cattle, and 40 horses. When in 
difficulties, it received considerable support from the Bank of Australasia 
and the Union Bank of Australia, but this only deferred the final 
collapse. 



The Bank of Auckland, and the Melbourne, Sydney, and 

Adelaide Chartered Bank. 

The Bank of Auckland, a small New Zealand Bank, waa wound up 
in 1866. Another institution, the Melbourne, Sydney, and Adelaide 
Chartered Bank, held its first regular meeting on 24th July, 1855, 
although it had already been in existence for three years, having been 
originally started as the Australian Banking and Gold Importing 
Company. On a subscribed capital of £9,843, an expenditure (including 
pending claims) to the extent of £13,000, had been incurred, the 
outstanding liabilities being about £4,000. Under these circumstances, 
it is not surprising that the Royal assent to its Colonial Charter waa 
refused. 



Tasmanian Banks. 



The business of the Bank of Cornwall (a Tasmanian bank) waa 
transferred to the Bank of Australasia, when it commenced operations 
in the colony of Tasmania. Another Tasmanian bank, the Tamar Bank 
of Launceston, was incorporated with the Union Bank of Australia. 
In Heaton's " Australian Dictionary of Dates and Men of the Time," 
mention is made of another Tasmanian bank, the Derwent Bank, 
Hobart Town, which was established in 1827. The authorities available 
to the writer, however, do not state whether it was wound up, or whether 
it has been amalgamated with some other institution. 
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Proposed National Bank of Victoeia. 

Before proceeding to notice the more important of the banks 
originating in this country, which have disappeared, reference may here 
be made to a proposal brought under the consideration of the House of 
Assembly at Melbourne, many years ago, for establishing a National 
Bank of Victoria. The following were some of the arrangements to be 
carried out on the establishment of a National bank : — ■ 

(1.) A certain day was to be fixed on which the existing banks then 
issuing notes were to he obliged to confine their issues to the extent of 
their then circulation. 

(2.) Another day was to he named, on which they were to cease 
re-issuing any notes that might be paid in. 

(8.) Finally, a day was to be notified when their notes would no 
longer be receivable at the Treasury. 

Mr. William Westgarth read a paper before the Melbourne Chamber 
of Commerce, and denounced the scheme so vigorously, as apparently to 
satisfy the authorities of the day of the injustice of the proposal. After 
existing institutions, by their enterprise and good management, had 
familiarised the country with the advantages of a note currency, and 
established general confidence in its negotiability and value, it was 
unreasonable that they should suddenly, and without notice, be deprived 
of the business. 

The only further reference to the proposed bank, in banking 
history, is when the chairman of the London Chartered Bank of 
Australia congratulated the shareholders of that Institution, that the 
idea of creating a National Bank of Victoria had been abandoned. 



The Royal Bank op Australia. 

The Royal Bank of Australia was formed in London in 1840 
to carry on the business of banking in the colonies. Its paid up 
capital was only £45,010, divided among a proprietary of about 
150 persons. But the directors, instead of raising 
which they required for the purpose of conn 
of the Company, by calling up the share capital, i 



oprietary of about 
lising the capital, 
(icing tbt I" 
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notes to which coupons representing the half-yearly payments of interest 
were annexed, and then gave them to brokers and others to be disposed 
of, and by this means obtained capital with which to commence 
operations. These promissory notes, subsequent to the dissolution of 
the Bank, formed the subject of an action in the Court of Chancery in 
1854, when. Vice-Chancellor Stuart decided that claims under the notes 
were debts binding upon the Bank, and not upon the individual 
directors who signed them. 

The Chairman of the Bank, Mr. Benjamin Boyd,* was nominally 
the holder of 6,020 shares upon which there were unpaid calls, secured 
only by his promissory note for £60,000. He proceeded to Australia in 
1841, and remained Chairman of the Bank until he was superseded 
in 1848. 

The Bank was wound up, under an order dated March, 1850. The 
liquidator's report describes the depressed state of the Australian colonies 
at the commencement of the undertaking, and the operations of Mr. 
Boyd in sheep stations, whale fishing, and the building of Boyd Town 
with the funds of the Bank. A summary of the report will be found 
in the following extract : — 

" The fatal error of the proprietors in this disastrous undertaking was by 
executing a deed sanctioning any board of directors, however well intentioned (with 
the privileges of irresponsibility and secrecy for five years) in creating liabilities 
unknown and to an unlimited extent. 

" The Chairman proceeded to a distant colony with the bulk of the Company's 
funds in his custody, and arrived at a period of ruinous depression — to which it is. 
weU known infant colonies are exposed after a career of artificial prosperity. 

" Of the various schemes he pursued, instead of banking, the sheep investment 
could not fail to be unprofitable to the Company, for, while the produce was otherwise 
applied, the whole of the expenses were discharged from the funds of the Bank. The- 
whale fishery required a constant outlay from the same source without equivalent 
gain. The cost of building and establishing Boyd Town turned out an entire failure j 
so that collectively, the loss on Sydney transactions alone, which the shareholders 
have now to make good, is the difference between such outlay (being £287,895) and 
whatever the remaining property may produce ; in addition to which loss is the 
expense of interest paid on loans, also dividends and charges of the London establish- 
ment in carrying on a losing concern for ten years, while Mr. Benjamin Boyd never 
invested in money in the Company more than £350 paid upon his shares, and had 
property delivered up to him in settling with the Bank agent which cost the Company 
many thousand pounds." 

Large calls were made on the shareholders, but a considerable 
amount was afterwards returned. 



* See Chapter XV. 
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New Zealand Banking Incorporation, Limited. 

The directors of this bank, which was established in 1863, at its 
first meeting declared a dividend of 10 per cent, on the small paid-up 
capital, and they also announced that arrangements were in progress for 
a mutually advantageous connection for the transaction of business with 
an established Land Mortgage Company ; this system of dual-company 
seemed a necessity, as a feeder for newly launched New Zealand banks 
in those days. When speaking of affiliated companies, this subject will 
be more fully noticed. At this meeting the Shareholders passed a 
resolution to issue the remaining 2,000 shares at a premium of 25 per 
cent., the premium of £5,000 to be devoted to paying off the whole of 
the preliminary expenses and the costs incurred in establishing the bank 
in Dunedin, so that they seemed in a fair way of success. Promoters of 
companies at that time made large profits, the total preliminary 
expenses of this Company being £3,000. The New Zealand Banking 
Corporation was a bank which arose out of an attempt to found a much 
larger institution in connection with the rest of the Australian Colonies. 
The subject was much discussed, and after mature consideration the 
directors came to the conclusion that New Zealand was much the better 
field for their operations. It was accordingly adopted, and the directors 
were much influenced in coming to this decision by the success which 
had attended the establishing of the Bank of New Zealand. They also 
selected a Colonial committee to act with their manager, and a 
considerable portion of their capital was placed in the Colony. 

In the following year it was reported that the name of the bank 
had been changed to the Commercial Bank of New Zealand, by an Act 
of the Colonial Legislature. With the change of name they also obtained 
the privilege of issuing notes. At the meeting in December, the 
directors reported that they had received a copy of the Colonial Act of 
Incorporation, and were giving consideration to its terms. They 
intimated that they would probably advocate an extension of the bank 
to take advantage of those benefits which the local act conferred upon 
them. 

This was the position of affairs at the end of 1865, and the London 
Board had apparently made most judicious arrangements for carrying 
on the business successfully. At the very outset they had appointed 
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Local Board and secured a colonial proprietary, but a circular, dated 
22nd May, 1866, was issued to the Shareholders, in which the Secretary 
said : " I am instructed by the directors to inform you, that owing to 
the non-receipt of expected remittances, and the concurrent failure of 
parties indebted to the bank, though against securities believed to be 
perfectly good, but which at the present time are not realisable, they 
have not been able to meet their acceptances, &c." It was subsequently 
explained that their colonial manager had drawn upon them, without 
providing cover, to a much larger extent than he was authorised. 
Perhaps the real cause of their collapse was the delay in calling up a 
sufficient > amount per share to provide the necessary capital for the 
working of their business ; it was of course quite impracticable to make 
a call in April or May, I860, although by that time the necessity for 
increased capital must have been perfectly obvious to the Board of 
Directors. 



The Bank of Otago, Limited, 

Was established in 1863, and at a very early period of its existence it 
had the misfortune to advance a large sum to the Southland Government. 
This transaction absorbed its funds to such an extent that in 1865 they 
had to secure large special loans in London to enable them to meet the 
requirements of their customers. Their capital at that time was 
£224,000, while their loan to the Southland Government amounted to 

£160,000. 

In 1868, we find the Directors announcing bad debts to the extent 
of £40,000, in addition to nearly £20,000 at the debit of Profit and 
Loss Account, and they were then hampered by part of the debt due by 
the Southland Government. The Colonial Treasurer of New Zealand 
had now, however, promised to pay the advances off. The following is 
what the Directors had to say on the situation : — 

" The large amount of bad and doubtful debts now ascertained renders it 
impossible for the Directors to recommend any dividend on the present occasion ; 
and if passed to the debit of profit and loss account, it might prevent the payment of 
dividends for a period of two or three years to come. The Directors have given the 
Bubject the careful consideration which its importance demands, and they recommend 
that the estimated additional loss shall be carried to ' suspense account ;' and that the 
Aggregate amount then standing under that name shall be gradually liquidated out 
of a portion of the profits accruing half-yearly, until it shall be finally extinguished. 
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The benefit to be derived by the shareholders from the adoption of this course is, that 
it will enable the Directors to recommence the payment of half-yearly dividends in 
January next. Under the circumstances referred to, the Directors were at first 
inclined boldly to reduce the amount of the paid-up capital to £8 per share ; and out 
of the £2 per share so obtained, added to the balance of profit and loss account, to 
write off the whole sum of £49,095 7*. 9d., devoting whatever surplus there might be 
to the commencement of a reserve fund ; but, on consulting eminent counsel, that 
course has been found impracticable ; and the next best course open for adoption 
seems to be the one above recommended, which will gradually accomplish the object 
that would have been attained at once by writing off a portion of the capital, while 
it affords the best means available under the constitution of the Company for retrieving 
the position of the Bank and giving an early return of income to the shareholders. " 

Possibly if they had boldly altered the constitution of their 
Company, and wiped off part of the paid up capital, they would have 
been in existence at the present moment, as worthy competitors with 
the Bank of New Zealand. The business of this bank was taken over 
by the National Bank of New Zealand, Limited, on 1st July, 1873. 



The Bank of Queensland, Limited. 

This bank was established in 1863, but did not actually commence 
business in Brisbane until September, 1864, owing to delay in the 
passing of the local Act) which was necessary to enable it to issue notes 
and conduct its business in a corporate capacity. In 1865, the directors 
stated that a large and lucrative business had been established by the 
Bank, and they confidently anticipated that it would be still largely 
increased. The colony of Queensland was prospering, and they also 
pointed out that the pastoral interest would be much enhanced by the 
facilities which the railways in construction would afford in moving the 
wool and other produce to the seaboard, while the gold fields were being 
gradually developed. 

This bright picture in 1865 was followed by a report in 1866 which 
spoke of "the long continued and severe drought " which lately 
prevailed in the Australian colonies, and had seriously affected the value 
of all pastoral property, and had likewise caused depression in trade and 
general business. No dividend was declared, and this the directors 
attributed entirely to their manager making advances on securities of 
sheep and cattle stations, saw mills and other buildings ; an extraordinary 
item being £1,600 on the security of a newspaper. The losses arising 
from this unsound business were provided for as follows : — 
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Undivided Profit £7,608 

Reserve Fund 3,000 

Written off Capital 33,392 

Total £44,000 

The paid-up capital was reduced to about £150,000, and the 
colonial manager was informed that he would be superseded as soon as 
his place could be filled up. 

On the news of the banking catastrophes in London of May, 1866, 
reaching Queensland, there was a run upon this bank at all its branches, 
and the manager found himself compelled to close the doors on the 
24th of July, I860. 

The following statement will be interesting, as shewing a result 
capable of being brought about by two years' banking business in 
Queensland. Apparently the Brisbane Bridge Debentures are the 
residue of the estate. They were issued by Mr. H. Brockett, the 
liquidator, in 1875, at 95, and are now quoted at 105 to 106, and bear 
the guarantee of the Queensland Government : — 

Bank of Queensland, Limited (In Liquidation.) 



Mr. Henry Brockett, voluntary liquidator of the company, submitted to the share- 
holders of the Bank of Queensland the following report and statement of accounts, 
showing the position of the company's affairs in Brisbane to 30th. June, and in 
London to 30th September, 1873 : — 



" Debts. 

London ... 
Brisbane — Accounts 
Notes 



Unproved. 
£12 
1,057 9 1 
436 16 8 

1,506 5 9 



Dividends on shares unclaimed 

Less claimed as set-off on calls overdue 

Returns of capital unclaimed 

Less claimed as set-off on account of calls 
overdue ... ... ... ... 



Total debts 



Assets. 

Cash on hand — London 

Brisbane 



Proved. 
£158 11 
94 3 8 



252 14 


8 


197 16 
194 






297 
240 







... ••• 

469 19 9 
386 18 5 



Total. 

£170 11 

1,151 12 9 

436 16 8 

1,759 5 



3 15 



67 
1,819 15 5 



866 18 2 



Balance of debts short of cash assets 



962 17 3 
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Overdue Bills. 

Estimated to 
London £236 19 11 yield 

Brisbane 16,552 18 8 Has yielded £5 
16,789 18 7 

Overdrawn Accounts. 

Estimated to 
London £77 8 9 yield ... 75,704 

Has yielded, 
exclusive 
of deben- 
Brisbane 160,249 tures ... 129 17 4 

160,326 8 9 75,574 2 8 

Estimated residue of 
assets after payment 



£177,116 7 4 of debts £74,611 5 6 



Receipts and Disburseinents since last Statement, viz., from 1st July — 1st October 

1872, to 80th June— 30th September, 1873. 

Overdrawn accounts and bills on 

1st July— 1st October, 1872 ... £177,251 4 8 
Ditto, 30fch June — 30th Sep- 
tember, 1873 177,116 7 4 



£134 17 4 



Brisbane Bridge Trust Account 

— Price of Allotment 202 10 

Cash balances, 1st July — 1st 

October, 1872 1,298 16 11 

Ditto, 30th June— 30th Sep- 



tember, 1873 856 18 2 



Debts proved and unproved — 

1st July— 1st October, 1872 1,810 3 9 
Ditto, 30th June— 30th Sep- 
tember, 1873 1,759 5 



441 18 9 



£51 3 4 
Premises — Furniture sold in Bris- 
bane 21 12 6 

Amount of realised assets 
since last statement, less 
cash balance and re- 
duced debts £800 18 7 



51 3 4 

Costs and charges 689 7 3 

Bill stamps 8 

Second return of capital ... 60 



£800 18 7 £800 18 7 

x 
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" In my last report you were informed * that the contractors were progressing 
satisfactorily with the work of the Brisbane Bridge, and that from the last accounts 
received it was stated the same would be completed and opened for traffic by the 
middle of the present year.' This, I regret to say, has not been realised, owing to 
the difficulty the cont r actors experience in obtaining iron bark timber for the plank- 
ing of the bridge, and the municipal corporation refusing to permit the substitution 
of any other material. It is now gaid the bridge will most likely be completed and 
opened for traffic by the end of the present year, in which case we may hope to 
receive the debenture bonds shortly afterwards. The £25,000 in debentures, to be 
given to the contractors for work done and materials supplied, have now been lodged 
in the Australian Joint Stock Bank for security, and will, on completion of the 
works, be handed over to Messrs. Brassey & Co. The £75,000 in debentures, to be 
given to the bank on completion of the bridge, are now ready for delivery, and on 
their receipt no time will be lost in distributing the same amongst the shareholders, 
and thus enabling me to close this long and weary liquidation. — (Signed) Henby 
Beockett, Voluntary Liquidator.' ' 

At one of the first meetings of the bank, Sir John B. Darvall 
proposed that a Local Board should be formed at Brisbane. A local 
Directorate in the circumstances was of vital importance, because the 
London Board had sent out, as colonial manager, a gentleman in bad 
health, and who had previously been general manager of one of the 
Indian banks, and knew nothing of Australian business. Sir John 
Darvall's prudent suggestion was, however, overruled, and the result 
already narrated was soon brought about. This bank suspended 
payment in the colony, while the New Zealand Banking Corporation 
closed first in London. Winding up was the result in both cases, but 
while the New Zealand Banking Corporation had apparently taken every 
precaution to prevent disaster in Australia, the Directors of the Bank of 
Queensland seems to have taken quite a contrary course. They left the 
management of their affairs entirely in the hands of one man, without 
any experience of Queensland, and refused him the assistance of a local 
board, which, as Sir John Darvall pointed out, could have been obtained 
without additional expense by reducing the number of Directors in 
London as vacancies occurred, through the simple process of not filling 
them up. 
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Colonial Government Banking Accounts ; • the Bank of New Zealand and the 
Queensland National Bank, Limited ; the Associated Banks in Victoria ; the 
Bank of New South Wales. 



Colonial Government Banking Accounts. 

BROM a London point of view, banks which are the sole bankers 
to any colonial government, would seem to have a marked 
advantage over their competitors. The Queensland National 
Bank, Limited, which only came into existence in 1872, and has 
now a paid-up capital of £500,000, and a reserve fund of £165,000, 
had at 30th June last, £1,822,135 of Queensland Government money. 

The revenue returns of four of the colonies for the quarter ended 
30th September, 1882, the particulars of which are taken from the 
Australasian Banking Record, are as follows : — 

Victoria £1,322,640 

New South Wales 1,751,419 

Queensland 649,183 

South Australia 525,170 

The above figures show the value of a government banking account 
to an individual bank. The New South Wales Government Account, 
with a revenue for the year ended 30th September, 1882, of £7,255,254, 
must be of great importance to the Bank of New South Wales, and 
the same is of course true of other colonies where the government 
account is similarly kept. 

The division of the account amongst banks of a certain standing, 
as is done in Victoria, seems the fairest plan. Mr. Brett points out that 
this sub-division of the Government banking business is wholesome, and 
that it is a " safeguard against the violent derangement of trade which 
may result from the competition of rival banks, and the sudden transfer 
of exceptionally large deposits from one to another,* It will be well to 
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record here the views of the Chairman of the Queensland National 
Bank, Limited, on this subject, as expressed at their fourth half-yearly 
meeting. He said : — 

" I think the Colonial Treasurer will before long find that he will be studying 
the interests of the Colony better by distributing the public account, as it is done in 
Victoria, amongst the various banks, than by confining it to one bank alone as 
hitherto." 

Possibly, now that the Government banking account has been so 
long kept with the Queensland National, the views of the Directors, as 
to division, will be to a certain extent modified. 

That the distribution of the account amongst the various banks 
does not tend to create a combination to extract undue profit from a 
government, is sufficiently proved by the terms agreed upon between the 
Government of Victoria and the Associated Banks for the placing of the 
recent £4,000,000 Four per cent. Loan. 

Under clause (d) the drafts of the Government on London to the 
extent of £2,000,000 had to be purchased in Melbourne on 22nd 
November last, and it is scarcely possible to imagine that any bank 
could singly have afforded such facilities to a Colonial Government, 
without being absolutely certain that the Loan would be at once taken 
up by the public. The associated banks also undertook to advance the 
£2,000,000 to the 30th June, if necessary, in the event of the 
debentures not being sold. The following are parts of the agreement : — 

*' (a) The banks to take the usual steps for giving due publicity in London to 
the intended sale of debentures. The sale to take place at the earliest favourable 
opportunity after 1st January, 1883. 

"(J) The minimum selling price of the debentures to be determined by the 
Government. 

" (c) The moneys received for the sale of the debentures, and also all other 
moneys which may in London come into the hands of the banks on account of the 
Government, to be held in equal proportions by the representatives of the contracting 
banks in London, and to bear interest on the balances at credit at the rate of £1 per 
cent, per annum under the Bank of England minimum rate of discount, but not to 
exceed 4 per cent, per annum up to the 25th September, 1 883, and thereafter not to 
exceed 3 per cent, per annum. 

' ; (d) Each of the contracting banks to purchase the drafts of the Government 
on London at sixty days' sight at par, drawn against the proceeds of the debentures 
as follows : — 

On the 25th September, 1882 £100,000 

On the 25th October, 1882 50,000 

On the 22nd November, 1882 50,000 

And on receipt of telegraphic or other advices of the loan having been floated 
to purchase drafts in sums not exceeding £50,000 per month on same terms as above, 
and on the day preceding the departure of the mail. 

"(e) In the event of any such drafts not being paid at maturity by reason of 
delay in floating the loan or other cause, such drafts are to be protected in London by 
the banks. 
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" (/) The proceeds of the Government drafts to be placed with the contracting 1 
banks in equal proportions, and to bear interest on the daily balance at credit from 
25th September, 1882, as follows : — At the rate of 4 per cent, per annum for 12 
months, commencing on 25th September, 1882 ; and at the rate of 3 per cent, per 
annum for the remainder of the period during which there may be funds to the 
credit of the account. 

" (g) For negociating the loan the banks to be paid 5*. per cent, on the amount 
of the debentures sold, together with the customary brokerage, postage, cost of 
advertisements, and other incidental expenses." 

The non-success of the loan when first issued would affect the 
Associated Banks but little ; on the other hand, if the Government 
banking account had been confined to a single bank, the result might 
have entailed serious loss, especially if the bank, in conducting its 
exchange operations, had calculated on receiving £2,000,000 to 
£3,000,000 at least, in the beginning of the year. It is scarcely 
conceivable that one bank could have taken the risk of making 
arrangements as to its London funds, to the extent of £4,000,000, 
dependent on the success or non-success of a loan, the issue price of 
which it had not the power of settling. 

The rapid growth of the Bank of New Zealand and the Queensland 
National Bank, Limited, is perhaps, to a certain extent, to be traced 
to their Government connexion. This has given them the handling of 
large sums of money, and in many ways given them advantages not 
possessed by their competitors. Their monopoly of the Government 
banking accounts, aided, of course, by good management, has probably 
been the most important cause of their so soon becoming such powerful 
•institutions. We shall, however, have occasion in a subsequent chapter, 
in speaking of affiliated Companies, to draw attention to another method 
which both have adopted — of drawing to themselves a large share of the 
banking business of their respective colonies. There has been a certain 
similarity in the plans by which they have secured success, and both 
seem, in a wonderful degree, to have the sympathy and support of the 
inhabitants, the one of New Zealand, and the other of Queensland. 

While those two banks seem to have received extreme consideration 
at the hands of their respective Governments, another bank seems to 
have been treated with but scant courtesy by the same colonies. In 
1857, we see the Union Bank of Australia undertaking to pay off the 
circulation of the Government bank in New Zealand, an institution 
which was opened under the authority of the Colonial Office at home, 
but which authority, after a few years experiment, was withdrawn 
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They had thus to provide the basis of a large operation in that colony. 
About that time we also find them contracting with the Lords of Her 
Majesty's Treasury to take a loan of £500,000. They appear to have 
contracted for the loan, and taken the risk of placing the bonds with 
the public afterwards. 

They had also to bring out some of the early loans of the Queensland 
Government, when that colony was so little known that its six per cent, 
debentures had to be issued at a considerable discount. Its services, 
however, have long since been discarded by both colonies, the 
Governments of which seem to prefer lending their aid to the rapid 
building up of young local institutions, perhaps somewhat oblivious of 
the assistance rendered by the older banks in early days. 

There is one point of very great importance to be considered in 
reference to a Colonial Government banking account being kept with a 
single bank. As already stated (on the authority of an extract from the 
Sydney Morning Herald, in the Australasian Banking Record), 
£1,822,135 of Queensland Government money was in the hands of the 
Queensland National Bank, Limited, £849,191 held in Brisbane, and 
£973,015 in London, at 30th June last. Is this a fair business risk ? 
There is nothing in the balance sheet of the Queensland National to 
indicate that they lodge securities with the Government for this huge 
deposit of public money, amounting to nearly four times their paid-up 
capital, and nearly double the total liability of the bank's shareholders, 
its subscribed capital being £1,000,000, of which £500,000 is paid up. 
£1,822,135 seems a large sum to entrust to a single bank of only recent 
origin. The account of the Metropolitan Board of Works is kept with 
the London and Westminster Bank, Limited, and in their last report 
it is stated that £1,000,000 of stock is lodged as security with the 
Metropolitan Board of Works. If a bank with nearly £5,000,000 of 
paid-up capital and undivided profits, and a further liability of 
£11,200,000 on the part of its shareholders, is called upon to lodge 
security for an important public account, much more does it seem 
necessary that a colonial government should insist on some security 
when it keeps its account with one bank. Possibly this idea was 
passing through the mind of the Chairman of the Queensland National 
when he said that the Treasurer would be studying the interests of the 
colony by distributing the account amongst the various banks. Even if 
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the Union Bank of Australia had been continued as bankers to the 
Queensland Government, £2,000,000 (from one customer) would have 
been a large sum to entrust to it, although it has by far the largest 
paid-up capital and reserve, and shareholders' further liability of any 
Australian bank. 

The foregoing applies with greater force to New South Wales, its 
revenue for the quarter ended 30th September being ^nearly three times 
as much as that of the colony of Queensland. It is true that the bank 
which keeps the Government account is not a young institution like the 
Queensland National, but is the oldest bank existing in Australia. 
Nevertheless, its paid-up capital and reserve, and shareholders' further 
liability, only amount to £2,500,000, so that if government funds are 
placed in its hands to anything like the same amount, as in the case of 
the Queensland National, it would seem natural that security should be 
given, to insure the safety of the public money, as in the case of the 
London and Westminster Bank, and the Metropolitan Board of Works. 

The disagreement (for the present of small importance), which has 
recently arisen in London, is attributed by the seceding bank chiefly to 
the action of the Bank of New South Wales, in Adelaide. It is probable 
that the resources of that bank, as the oldest and largest Australian 
bank, enable it, when thought necessary, to offer better terms than other 
institutions ; at the same time the monetary power, which it is accused of 
wielding in a tyrannical manner in South Australia, may partly arise 
from the privilege which it enjoys, of being sole banker to the Govern- 
ment of such a wealthy colony as New South Wales. 

The following are the Government bankers for Australia and New 
Zealand ; the agreement for conducting the banking business of the 
Queensland Government has been extended to the Queensland National 
Bank for another term of three years, from 11th September, 1882. 

Queensland The Queensland National Bank, Limited. 

New South Wales . . . The Bank of New South Wales. 

South Australia The National Bank of Australasia. 

Victoria The Associated Banks. 

New Zealand The Bank of New Zealand. 

Western Australia . . . The National Bank of Australasia. 

Tasmania The Commercial Bank (Tas. ) ; the London 

Agents being the Bank of New South 
Wales, and the Consolidated Bank, 
Limited. 
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CHAPTER YI. 



Statistics of Australian Banking ; Total Business of each Bank ; Position of the 
principal Banks as in their last Balance- Sheets ; Shareholders' Liability of the 
principal Australian Banks compared with the Munster Bank, Limited, the 
Birmingham Banking Company, Limited, the City Bank, Limited, the Clydes- 
dale Banking Company, Limited, the London aDd Westminster Bank, Limited, 
the Commercial Bank of Scotland, Limited, the North and South Wales Bank, 
Limited, the Provincial Bank of Ireland, Limited, and the London and County 
Bank, Limited ; the Comptoir d'Escompte de Paris compared with the London 
and Westminster Bank Limited, the Union Bank of Australia, Limited, and the 
Bank of New South Wales. 



Statistics of Australian Banking. 

THE following tables are taken from the Australasian Insurance 
and Banking Record of October, 1882. An omission in the 
tables was subsequently corrected, the result of the rectification 
being that the Bank of New Zealand takes fourth place in amount 
of business transacted, and stands first as transacting the largest 
single business in any colony : — 
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Taisljs II. Showing the Largest Single Business in each Colony. 



< 'oliiuy. 



Bank doing largest business. 



New South Wain* Commercial Banking Co. ... 

Victoria Bank of Victoria 

New Xuiluiiil Bank of New Zealand 

QiiueuNliUiil Queensland National 

South AiiHirullu j National of Australasia 

Tiuimiiiiu : Commercial of V. D. L. 

WiuUiru Aiuiraliu I Bank of Western Australia 



Amount 

of its 
business. 



£ 
11,376,528 
8,060,493 
9,071,642 
4,561,356 
2,816,990 
2,078,851 
438,290 



lu uo caso does an Anglo- Australian bank do the largest business 
iu uny i-olony — local banks invariably take the lead. The Bank of 
Nmv South Wales, which is represented in five Colonies, and seems 
uhout to extend to Tasmania and Western Australia, although it does 
by fur the largest total business, does not do the largest single business 
iu auy Colony. 

Table 111. — Showing Average Business done in each Colony. 



Colony. 



Aggregate 
business. 



Number 
of 



Average 

business 

per Bank. 



Victoria 

New South Wah» 
New /tmUml 

QutttUalftllil , 

South AinttmU* ... 

Wtteitnu Au«ti i *IU 



£ 
47,778,199 
45,006,452 
19,327,038 
11.538,495 
13,377,331 
4,725,715 
1,012,679 



11 
12 
6 
7 
9 
5 
3 



£ 
4,343,472 
3.750,537 
3,221,173 
1,648,356 
1,486,370 
945,143 
337,559 



Tu» Hank of Xkw Zralaxp ; The Commercial Baxkeng 

COMPANY OF SyDSST. 

Tho poaitf on of these two banks having been transposed in the list 
showing U\e total of business done by each bank in the colonies, an 
tamuinttUon of their respective positions* as taken from their last 
Utlauoo *heot*> 1* given below, A comparison of the figures shows the 
tiahiHliitt *tf the lUnk of New Zealand to exceed those of the Commercial 
tUttUug Company of Sydney by £3,000.000, and its capital reserve to 
bo gvoator by nearer £400,000, The proportioo of capital and reserve 
lo U»hiht iea* howvw, i* yreat-er in the <sase of the Commercial ; they 
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also hold £687,000 of Government debentures, while the Bank of New 
Zealand only holds £222,000 of such securities. It was somewhat 
surprising to find the Bank of New Zealand, with its branches in 
Victoria, New South Wales and Fiji, as well as in New Zealand, placed 
below the Commercial Banking Company of Sydney. From a sub- 
sequent table it would appear that the Bank of New Zealand is entitled 
to rank as the third Australian bank, taking precedence of the Bank of 
Australasia, and not very far behind the Union Bank of Australia. 

Bank op New Zealand. 

(Extracted from, tlie Report of 30th September, 1882.) 

£ s. d. £ 8. d. 

Capital Paid-up 1,000,000 

Reserve Fund 675,000 

Balance of Profit and Loss 109,925 9 11 

1,684,925 9 11 

Notes in Circulation 523,428 

Bills Payable in Circulation 1,781,411 6 8 

Deposits and other Liabilities 7,775,365 16 8 

— 10,080,205 3 4 

£11,765,130 13 3 

Commercial Banking Company op Sydney. 

(Extracted from tlie Heport of 31*£ December > 1882.) 

& s. d. £ 8. d. 

Capital Paid-up 600,000 

Reserve Funds 610,000 

Profit and Loss Account 109,017 3 8 

1 319 017 3 8 

Notes in Circulation 523,971 

Bills in Circulation 8,427 17 10 

Deposits and other Liabilities 6,594,261 3 8 

7,126,660 1 6 

£8,445,677 5 2 



Position of the Principal Banks. 

The following table shows the position of the principal banks, taken 
from their last balance sheets. The Bank of New South Wales still 
holds first place, but, as already indicated, the Bank of New Zealand 
takes higher rank than is allotted to it in the table taken from the 
Australasian Insurance and Banking Record, which apparently only 
deals with the colonial business of the various banks. As all the banks 
have a certain portion of funds in London, their relative positions will 
perhaps be more accurately ascertained from the subjoined statement : — ^^ 
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The Union Bank of Australia, Limited, is far ahead of any of its 
competitors in the matter of capital and reserves. Notwithstanding 
this, at the last meeting, the chairman informed the shareholders that 
their resources must be increased, if they are to keep pace with colonial 
progress. He pointed out to them that the necessity of adding to 
reserves out of profits, or of otherwise increasing their capital, was 
forcing itself upon the directors of most of the colonial banks, the 
soundness of this policy being proved by the increased requirements of 
their customers in. the prosecution of legitimate and prosperous enter- 
prise. " This increased demand," he said, " will grow with the ever- 
spreading area of a newly occupied country, and the banks must be 
prepared to meet it." He also added, "Everything at the moment 
looks prosperous, and promises to last so ; but sooner or later change 
will come." This experience has been several times referred to in 
previous chapters ; the period of prosperity and inflation is certain to 
be followed by the corresponding period of depression, from whatever 
combination of causes the depression may arise. 

The order of the banks as to capital and reserves is very different 
to the order as to total liabilities. The Bank of New South Wales 
is relegated to fourth place in amount of capital and undivided profit, 
while the English, Scottish, and Australian Chartered Bank rises to 
seventh place, leaving the Bank of Victoria ninth in the list. 

It may be interesting to close this statistical chapter with a Table, 
showing the paid-up capital, reserves, and shareholders' further liability, 
and the proportion which the capitals and reserves bear to the total 
liabilities to the public of each bank. The Bank of Australasia, as to 
capital and reserve, is in a state of transition, and the Bank of Victoria 
occupies an exceptionally low position, owing to the large amount 
withdrawn from the Reserve Fund a year or two ago. 

For purposes of comparison, a further Table is added, showing the 
percentage of Proprietors' capital and reserves to total liabilities of 
several of the leading London, English Provincial, Scotch and Irish 
banks. No Indian bank is included in this list, their liabilities on bills 
payable, &c, being so large as compared to their liabilities on deposit 
and current accounts, as will be seen from the following statements : — 
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Acceptances, &g. 


- 




i87a 


1882. 






£ 
5,176,000 
4,916.000 
6,995,000 


£ 
3,775,000 




3,685,000 


Oriental . --- 


3,788,000 




£ 






17,087,000 


11,248,000 



Deposits and Cubrent Accounts. 





1878. 


1882. 




£ 

2,492,000 

3,991,000 

11,894,000 


£ 
4,485,000 
3,423,000 
8,245,000 


Chartered Mercantile 






£ 




18,377,000 


16,153,000 



It is obvious that a comparison of their total liabilities with those 
of English or Australian banks would be of little value ; what might be 
sufficient capital for considerable exchange operations, might not be 
adequate for a bank with large permanent liabilities on current and 
deposit accounts. 



Table I. shows proprietors* capital and undivided profits, total 
liabilities to public, percentage of capital and reserve to liabilities, 
and further liability of the shareholders of the nine most important 
Australian banks : — 
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Table II. shows proprietors' paid-up capital and reserve, total 
liabilities to public, percentage of capital to liabilities, and further 
liability of shareholders of nine English, Scotch and Irish banks. 



Minister Bank, Limited 

Birmingham Banking Company, Limited 

City Bank, Limited 

Clydesdale Banking Company, Limited... 
London and Westminster Bank, Limited 
Commercial Bank of Scotland, Limited... 
North and South Wales Bank, Limited... 

Provincial Bank of Ireland, Limited 

London and County Bank, Limited 



Proprietors' 




Percentage 


Paid-up 


Total 


of Capital 


Capital and 


Liabilities 


and 


Undivided 


to Public 


Reserve to 


Profits. 




Liabilities 


£ 


£ 




841,000 


2,746,000 


30-6 


600,000 


2,547.000 


235 


1,475,000 


6,276,000 


23-5 


1,707,000 


9,167,000 


186 


4,644,000 


26,091,000 


17'7 


1,621,000 


10,466,000 


155 


765,000 


5,335,000 


14-3 


740,000 


5,168,000 


14-3 


3,109,000 


28,319,000 


10-9 



Further 
Liability 
of Share- 
holders. 



£ 

975,000 
2,574,000 
3,000,000 
4,000,000 

11,200,000 
4,000,000 
1,500,000 
3,540,000 

♦6,125,850 



* At 31st December, when an instalment of £374,150 had been received in respect of New Capital. 

The average percentage of paid-up capital and reserves to liabilities 
is nearly the same in both systems. 

English banks 16*1 per cent. . 

Australian banks 17*6 „ 

The further liability of the shareholders of the English, Scotch, 
and Irish banks, however, it will be noticed, is very large, while the 
further liability of the shareholders of the Australian banks is extremely 
small. The average percentage to liabilities is — 

English banks 38*4 percent. 

Australian banks 15*6 ,, 

The Union Bank of Australia and the Bank of Victoria are strong 
in the matter of further liability, but many of the other Australian 
banks, with their ever increasing business, will soon find it necessary to 
issue fresh capital, so as to create a reasonable further liability on the 
part of the shareholders in some degree commensurate with the liabilities 
of the respective banks to the public. 

The reserve liability of the shareholders of the London and 
Westminster Bank, the City Bank, the Commercial Bank of Scotland, 
and the Clydesdale Bank, is equal to nearly one-half of the total liabilities 
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of these banks, while the Bank of Xew South Wales, the oldest Australian 
bank, with liabilities to the public of upwards of £14,000,000, has 
only a reserve liability of £1,000,000.* To carry liabilities of upwards 
of £14,000,000, the shareholders incur a liability of little more than 
two millions and a-half. With liabilities to the public of nine millions 
and a-half, the shareholders of the Union Bank of Australia have a total 
liability of five millions and a-half. 

The Anglo-Australian banks hold a much fairer position in regard 
to the liability of their shareholders, than do the local Australian banks. 
The Bank of South Australia, to which reference has so often been 
made, offers very solid security to its customers. In addition to a 
paid-up capital and reserve of £1,050,000, there is a further liability of 
£800,000, making a total of £1,850,000, against liabilities to the 
public of £2,349,000. 

In the case of colonial banks, the first consideration in many cases 
seems to have been to give the shareholders as little liability as possible, 
or perhaps it is rather that these institutions have far outgrown the 
expectations of their founders. At all events, the time has now arrived 
when the question of creating a further liability, on the part of the 
shareholders, demands the attention of the directors of some of the 
Australian banks, whose head offices are in the colonies. Their liability, 
generally, is double the amount of the authorised capital. Unlimited 
banks in this country, when being changed into companies with limited 
liability, in most instances made their shareholders liable for three or 
four times the amount of the paid-up capital, the alteration in liability 
of the shareholders being generally accompanied by additions to the 
capitals and reserve funds. An addition to the capital might prevent 
immediate increase of dividend, or might even cause a temporary 
decrease, but ultimately it would be advantageous to the shareholders, 
the more so, if a considerable portion of the additional funds were 
invested in Colonial Government debentures, instead of being used in 
the general business of the bank. One of the largest banks recently 
explained the decrease in amount of Government securities held, by 
informing the shareholders that a considerable portion had been sold to 



* The further liability of shareholders, where not stated in the balance sheet, 
is taken from Skinner* 8 London Bank*. 
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enable the bank to meet the increased requirements of its customers. 
Pew of the Colonial banks are overburdened with investments of a 
permanent nature, and an increase in this respect would impart greater 
stability to the various institutions. 



The Comptoir d'Escompte db Pabis. 

As this French bank is now fairly established in Australia, its 
position as to paid-up capital and liabilities to the public may be 
compared with one or two English and Australian banks. Its total 
liabilities to the public are about £9,712,000, and its paid-up capital 
and reserve* £4,180,000, and there is no further liability on the part 
of its shareholders. The following is the percentage of shareholders' 
total liability to the bank's liabilities to the public of the 

London and Westminster 606 

Union of Australia 57*4 

Comptoir 43*0 

Bank of New South Wales 18*5 



* Including Profit and Loss Account at 1st September, 1882. 
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Affiliated Companies : — The Bank of New Zealand, the New Zealand Loan and 
Mercantile Agency Company, Limited, and the Auckland Agricultural Company 
of New Zealand, Limited ; the Bank of Otago, Limited, and the Otago and 
Southland Investment Company, Limited ; The Queensland National Bank, 
limited, the Queensland Investment and Land Mortgage Company, Limited, 
and the Darling Downs and Western Land Company, Limited ; the New 
Zealand Loan and Mercantile Agency Company, limited, compared with the 
English, Scottish, and Australian Chartered Bank. 



THIS' feature of Australasian banking originated in and for 
many years existed only in New Zealand, but recently it 
has extended to other colonies. Ten years ago it seemed 
to be confined to the Bank of New Zealand and the New Zealand Loan 
and Mercantile Agency Company, Limited, and to the Bank of Otago, 
Limited, and the Otago and Southland Investment Company, Limited. 
The London officers and directors of the latter two companies were 
identical When the New Zealand Loan and Mercantile Agency 
Company, Limited, was established, the directors of the Bank of New 
Zealand at Auckland intimated their willingness to act as the Local 
Board of the Company ; it was further announced that, although the 
business proposed was wholly apart from and would in no way interfere 
with legitimate banking, it was established in direct communication with 
the Bank of New Zealand, which would enable the company at once to 
attain a position and an amount of business which could not otherwise 
be secured for years. How rapidly this position had been attained and 
how completely maintained was very prominently shown by their chair- 
man at the eighteenth annual meeting of shareholders. Alluding to the 
report the chairman said : — 

" The figures in it spoke for themselves, and hardly required any explanation 
from him. It was a marked feature of this Company that without intermission there- 
had been paid, almost from the second year of the inception of its operations, the 
same dividend, and every year, with one single exception, for the last 16 years they 
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had made a large contribution to the reserve fund. It was a matter of some pride to 
all of them that it had been the case that through good times and through bad times 
they had been able to preserve almost like a well regulated clock the even tenor of 
their way ; and although they might hear that times were getting bad in New 
Zealand, and again, that everything was flourishing there, it really affected them 
very little, because they found that they were able to make the same dividend. The 
accounts from the Colony, up to the very latest moment were of the most gratifying 
character. The temporary depression which some two years ago, or two years and a 
half ago, existed had entirely disappeared. The operations of the colonists and 
settlers in every branch of business were being prosecuted with an amount of vigour 
and heartiness which had hardly ever before obtained, and many old colonists who 
had visited this country had been delighted on their return with the amount of 
progress which they had noticed in the interval of two years which had taken place. 
That they were retaining the confidence of their clients who had dealt with them for 
many years was proved by the amount of the consignments of wool which they 
continued to receive from the Colony. Last year, as uniformly for many preceding 
years, they were the largest consignees of wool from the island of New Zealand, 
and they were nearly the largest from Australia also. In that they fluctuated from 
being the largest to the third largest, but from New Zealand they were uniformly 
the largest." 

A part of the business of the Company is to make advances in the 
Australasian Colonies on produce, on the stations and stocks of runholders, 
and on the growing clips of wool, and receiving the consignments of 
wool, tallow, &c, for sale in London. They take care in their 
prospectus to point out that they enter into no mercantile ventures, 
and do not buy goods of any description on their own account. 
This is an important point, and one that is very often lost sight of 
by newspaper correspondents, when criticising the action of Banks in 
making advances against wool. 

The friendly alliance of the two Companies has been remarkably 
successful. At the half-yearly meeting, held on the 25th October, 1882, 
when the Bank of New Zealand attained its majority, the Chairman 
referred to its prosperous career, and to the position it had attained in 
the comparatively short period of twenty-one years. Upon a paid-up 
capital of a million sterling it pays a dividend at the rate of 15 per 
cent, per annum, while it has accumulated the magnificent reserve fund 
of £600,000, a result showing rare skill and care on the part of the 
management, both in London and the Colonies. The Chairman added 
that it had outgrown the most sanguine expectations of those who were 
its promoters, and in looking forward he thought that the signs 
were that the progress would continue, and that it would increase. 
"Apart, however," he continued, "from the mere profit attaching to 
our operations, who can estimate the benefits conferred during the 
past twenty-one years on the commerce of the colony through the 
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instrumentality of the Bank ! While we have led to the accomplishment 
of much that could not otherwise have been undertaken, we are not slow 
to acknowledge that a generous support by the public has enabled the 
Bank to build up a business of which any institution might be proud. 
Looking to the future, it is on the continued support of the public that 
we must rely for results, and while, therefore, we cannot command 
success, we will at least endeavour to deserve it." Such was the bright 
picture presented by the Chairman, when, a few months ago, the Bank 
attained its majority. 

Turning to the Loan Company we find that, as the result of its 
last year's operations, the shareholders have received a dividend of 
15 per cent, on their paid-up capital of £300,000, besides placing to 
the reserve fund a sum of £10,000, thus bringing it up to £210,000. 
The mortgage company takes a leading place among kindred institu- 
tions, while the Bank, during a not very long period of existence, has 
far outstripped many of its longer established neighbours. 

We find yet another Company — the Auckland Agricultural Com- 
pany of New Zealand, Limited, with its subscribed capital of £800,000, 
of which £320,000 is paid up. The Loan Company's good feeling 
towards the Agricultural Company is manifested by the fact that its 
estates, extending to over 100,000 acres, as well as £350,000 of its 
uncalled capital, are transferred to the New Zealand Loan and Mer- 
cantile Agency Company, as trustees for the security of the debenture 
holders. 

It is not surprising that this system of affiliated companies, so 
mutually advantageous and profitable in New Zealand, has extended to 
other colonies. In Queensland we find a similar connexion between 
the Queensland National Bank, Limited, and the Queensland Invest- 
ment and Land Mortgage Company; Limited. Messrs. Buchanan and 
Montefiore are directors of both companies in London, while in 
Queensland the directors of the Mortgage Company are Mr. Drury, the 
general manager of the Queensland National Bank, Sir T. Mcll wraith, 
and all the directors of the bank, with one exception. The Queensland 
Mortgage Company, although it has only been in existence for a few 
years, has now a reserve fund of £40,000. It paid a dividend at the 
rate of 10 per cent, per annum in January, 1883, and for the six 
months ended 31st March, 1883, a dividend is announced at the rate of 
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10 per cent, per annum, and a bonus at the rate of 5 per cent, per 
annum, making in all 12^ per cent, for the year ended 31st March, 1883. 

Here again we find a third company, the Darling Downs and 
Western Land Company, Limited, with a nominal capital of 
£1,000,000. The trustees for the debenture holders are the general 
manager, the chairman, and another director of the Queensland 
National Bank, Limited, while its directors in Queensland are a 
director of the Queensland National, and Sir Thomas Mcllwraith, 
formerly a director of that bank. 

Combinations of this kind are, if we judge by results, well adapted 
for young countries. Both in New Zealand and Queensland this union 
has been attended with good results ; to the shareholders in remunera- 
tive dividends, and to the colonies in increasing the opportunities of 
legitimate enterprise, and thus furthering the development of their 
resources. The banks — in both cases the parent institutions — are 
instances almost unparalleled of rapid success, and, so far as we can 
judge in this country, they have, as already pointed out, in a remarkable 
degree secured the sympathy and support of the public in their 
respective colonies. 



The New Zealand Loan & Mercantile Agency Company, Limited, 
compared with the english, scottish, & australian 
Chartered Bank. 

The influence and importance of the New Zealand Loan and 
Mercantile Agency Company, Limited, will be very obvious when we 
compare it with the English, Scottish, and Australian Chartered Bank, 
an institution of thirty years' standing, which is ninth in importance of 
the Australian banks : — 



English, Scottish, and Australian 
Chartered Bank, 31st Dec., 

1882 

Zealand Loan and 

ercantile Agency Company, 

ited, 30th Dec, 1882 




Capital. 


Undivided 
Profits. 


720,000 
314,000 


214,000 
246,000 



Liabilities 
to the 
Public 



3,844,000 



4,078,000 



Total. 



4,778,000 
4,638,000 
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So that at the end of last year the total liabilities of the New 
Zealand Loan Company were only £140,000 short of being equal to 
those of the English, Scottish, and Australian Chartered Bank. 

The word " affiliated " is not to be taken to imply any financial 
connection — apparent or real — between the banks on the one hand and 
the mortgage companies on the other ; but should such an impression 
have arisen, a glance at the balance sheet of the New Zealand Loan 
and Mercantile Agency Company would at once remove it. The figures 
given above show this company to be a powerful monetary institution, 
which is not likely to allow its interests to be subordinated to those of 
any company or bank, and this doubtless holds good in regard to the 
other companies mentioned in this chapter. 
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CP^PTE^ YIII. 



Advancing on Produce ; Advances against Wool shipped to London as Banking 
Operations ; How do advances by Banks on Wool shipped to London affect the 
Squatter ? Who buys the Wool ? Who interferes with the province of the 
Merchant ? What is a Broker ? Advances on Tin, Copper, Tallow, &c. 



Advancing on Produce. 

THE brief outline of Australian banking given in the previous 
chapters, while showing large losses and occasionally (as in 
the case of the Royal Bank of Australia and the Bank of 
Queensland, Limited) disastrous results, amply proves that the 
business has been exceedingly profitable upon the whole. Losses — 
large losses—have been made, but that is not peculiar to the Australian 
banking system. The storms through which the banks have passed 
only show the solid foundation on which they rest, and every Australian 
bank, now represented in London, whether by a head office or by a 
branch, can put on record the experience of many years to prove that 
they are as carefully and prudently managed as the banks carrying on 
business in this country. Only a few of the Eastern banks of seventeen 
or eighteen years ago now remain, while during that period no Australian 
bank of any importance has closed its doors. 

It will be necessary, before discussing the question of advances 
against wool shipped to London, to show clearly that the legitimate 
operations of an Australian banker need not be exactly similar to those 
of this or any other country. He must adapt himself to the wants of 
the communities amongst whom he has established himself, as does the 
banker in England, Scotland, the United States of America, and else- 
where. 
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The receipt of money on fixed deposit renders practicable opera- 
tions by Australian banks, which, perhaps, could not otherwise be 
ventured npon. The " Lien on Wool and Mortgage of Live Stock Act " 
gives the Australian banker a lien on the wool growing npon the sheep's 
back, and enables him to make pastoral advances about which so much 
was written some years ago. It was said that this is a condition of 
business which would not be tolerated in English banking ; perhaps so, 
but that is of no consequence. Bankers must " do that banking that will 
adapt itself to the business of the country in which they are placed," — 
" fit the shoe to the foot ; not the foot to the shoe." 

For instance, unsecured note issues, 'like those of the provincial 
banks of England, or those of Scotland and Ireland, would not be tolerated 
in America, but they have been an important factor in banking with as 
tor many years. The national banks of the United States, before com- 
mencing business, must transfer and deliver to the Secretary of the 
Treasury, State bonds to the extent of one-third of their paid-up 
capital. Upon the deposit of bonds being made a hank is entitled 
to receive from the comptroller, circulating notes to the extent of 90 
per cent, of the par value of the bonds if the current market value is not 
below par, in which case the notes granted are only to 90 per cent, of 
that value. They are also compelled to keep a certain cash reserve, the 
legal amount required in New York City being 25 per cent, of their 
deposits. Another feature of their business is advancing on produce, 
hi his report for 1881 the comptroller of the currency calls attention to 
a section of the revised statutes, which places restrictions on such loans. 
The limitation does not apply to loans upon produce in transit, but if 
produce is stored, instead of being shipped, large loans cannot be made, 
except in violation of the law. The comptroller recommends that the 
law should be so amended as to remove restrictions from legitimate 
business. 

Again, the system of loans upon cash credits which has been so long 
in operation in Scotland would not be profitable for the London banker. 
In Scotland, when a credit is opened, the applicant is allowed to draw 
upon the bank for the whole amount, or for such part as he may 
require. He is at liberty to pay in money to the credit 
whenever it suits his convenience, and interest is 
daily balance. This suits the Scotch banker 
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circulation of his notes. The Irish banks have to foster the agricul- 
tural interests of Ireland ; their money flows out in the spring and 
returns in the autumn ; and when it is paid back, there is only a 
restricted field for its use, and it has to be invested in such securities as 
are likely to realise the amount when next required. 

Turning to France and Germany, we find from the report of 
M. Boulard for 1876, that the Bank of France, "confined within the 
scope of its statutes, of which the fundamental bases have experienced 
no change since 1806, lacks the liberty, the elasticity of action of other 
financial institutions and societies. It has to restrict its operations to 
the discount of commercial bills with three signatures, or of Treasury 
bonds, to warrants based on substantial pledges, and to advances on 
deposits of certain fixed securities." Some of the business of the Bank 
of France appears strange to the banker in this country. Of the bills 
which it discounted during 1876, 

6,831 were bills of £0 8 1 and below. 
119,483 „ from 9 2 to £2 

889,603 „ „ 2 10 „ 1 

The Bank of Germany is restricted by law from discounting bills 
with more than three months to run, and as a rule the signatures of 
three persons are required. 

These illustrations prove that, while in all countries undoubted 
security is of paramount importance, banking operations, whether in 
the matter of loans, discounts or keeping of accounts, vary and are 
carried out in different ways. In London, money is taken on deposit 
subject to seven days' notice of withdrawal, in some continental cities a 
rate will be fixed for three or four months but not longer, while the 
Australian banker takes money for periods varying from three months 
to five years. 



Advances against "Wool Shipped to London as a 
Basking Operation. 

In Australia, as in London, America, and elsewhere, a system of 
banking has gradually grown up suitable to the wanta of the people. 
A part of the business of some of the most successful of the Australian 
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banks has long been to make advances bo the squatter on wool which is 
shipped to London to be sold there. It is not necessary to inquire 
whether an advance has been made on the growing clip, secured by 
registered lien. We commence our inquiry into the subject when we 
find the 'banker's customer, the grower of the wool, desirous of having 
his wool sold in London, but it is necessary that an advance be made to 
him on the security of the wool in the meantime. Is this a legitimate 
transaction for the Australian banker ? Is the security easily con- 
vertible ? Is it likely to entail loss ? Is the transaction likely to be 



If the squatter does not sell his wool in the colony, there seems no 
better channel through which he can send it to this country for reali- 
sation than through his banker. If he requires an advance on the 
wool, the banker, whose branch manager has probably had an intimate 
knowledge of his monetary transactions for years, must be in the best 
position to judge of his character and means. The banker ean there- 
fore confidently make an advance knowing that there is little likelihood 
of loss. 

As a basis of exchange, it is invaluable to the banker, even more 
so now than formerly. Much of the wool comes home in steamers, and 
soon the banker who has advanced to any of his customers on wool will 
be able to calculate when the proceeds will be available in London with 
as much nicety as he can at present calculate the due date of a bill 
remitted. 

The imports of colonial wool 

1880-81 were 837,22s by nailing ship. 

3(KI,830 by steam. 
1881-82 were 777,439 by sailing ship. 

373,228 by steam. 

So that of the wool imported from 3rd December, 1881, to 21st Novem- 
ber, 1882, nearly one-half came by steamer . It is only a few years 
since the " Great Britain " was the only regular steamer trading between 
this country and Australia, while now we have upwards of a dozen 
different lines of steamships, including steamers from Hamburg and 
Antwerp, a French line from Marseilles, a line of mail steamers direct 
:nsland, and the Government of New Zealand is endeavouring to 
direct line of mail steamers to that colony. 

F2 
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The banks must in some shape advance against the wool either to 
the grower direct or by purchasing the merchant's bills. Advances to 
ten substantial squatters on an aggregate of 10,000 bales of wool, would 
seem as safe, and the risks better divided than they would be if the bills. 
of one or two mercantile firms were purchased against the same amount 
of wool. 

A visit to the sale-room, while a series of sales is proceeding, will 
satisfy the most sceptical that the security is readily convertible. 

The granting of a loan to the squatter on a security to be realised 
in London, has been shown to be profitable and safe to the banker, the 
security can very easily be realised, and it is the legitimate business of a 
banker to grant a loan to his customer who offers him good security. 

Last season a much greater quantity of wool was sold in the colony* 
than during any previous year, and generally at prices which sub- 
sequent results shewed to be satisfactory to growers. Every year the 
number of English and foreign buyers attending the colonial wool 
market is increasing, and the prices thus obtained may induce the 
growers largely for the future to sell in Melbourne and Sydney, rather 
than to ship to London. 

There seem indications of large purchases in the colonial market for 
shipment direct to the continent in the not distant future ; this year 
nearly 20,000 bales were shipped to Antwerp. Messrs. R. Goldsbrough. 
and Co., estimate that about 10 per cent, of the total quantity sold ini 
the colonies during the past twelve months has been taken for direct 
transmission to the continent. They also state that there is a probability 
of the Austrian-Lloyd Steam Navigation Company running direct, 
steamers between Trieste and the Australian ports. This all points to- 
Australia becoming the great wool market of the future ; in fact, they 
are of opinion that the time is rapidly approaching when the bulk of* 
wool grown in Australia will be disposed of in the colonies. This is not. 
a bright prospect for the London woolbroker, as when manufacturers, 
buy their wool in Australia instead of in London it will be to the 
interest of the grower to sell in the local market. 

Other authorities, however, think that London will long retain its- 
present position, and until the business is diverted to some other centre*. 
it must be to the advantage of the squatter to realise his wool in, 
except in cases where he can sell it to a merchant in Sydney cat 
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Melbourne, at such a price as will entail a loss to the purchaser. If he 
■can only sell in the colony at a price which leaves a remunerative profit 
to the colonial merchant, it is manifestly to his interest rather to obtain 
an advance from his banker and realise in London. The selling of his 
wool is purely a commercial transaction, and if the grower sees fit to 
run the risk of securing a better result by selling in London, it is 
unjustifiable on the part of the merchant to attempt to dictate to him 
to sell it in the colony. Of course, houses who advance on wool shipped 
to London, in such transactions are simply acting as private bankers. 

We shall now enquire whether the grower of wool is likely to suffer 
by placing his produce in the hands of his bankers. 



How do Advances by Banks on Wool Shipped to London 

AFFECT THE SQUATTER. 

It is necessary to see whether the grower's interest will be 
sufficiently protected by this course, or whether he would secure a better 
market for his wool by placing it in the hands of some of those firms 
who advertise that they are prepared to make " liberal advances on 
wool consigned to their London houses for sale." The simplest plan by 
which to arrive at a satisfactory solution of the question, will be to 
follow the wool from the time the shipping documents are handed to 
the bank in the colonies, until it passes the hammer in Coleman Street. 

If anything arises on the voyage to cause a claim under the 
Insurance Policies, it is self-evident that the claim can be attended to as 
well by a banker as by a merchant. It is not necessary to inquire into 
the mysteries of General Average and Particular Average ; it is part of 
the training of a clerk who has to handle document bills, to get some 
knowledge of insurance, but it is the business of the professional average 
stater to make up all claims, and it may safely be said that Particular 
Average is a question too subtle to be thoroughly grasped in all its 
details by the majority of merchants or bank officers. If the claim 
arises under a Lloyd's Policy, an insurance broker will attend to the 

■tyw& by a company, the bank can 
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Suppose the ship has arrived in due course, its arrival will have 

been chronicled in the shipping intelligence of The Times, and noted by 

the clerk, whose duty it is daily to see what are the arrivals from 

Australia. Probably, before the morning papers have been examined, 

the bank will have received circulars from numerous wool brokers, 

intimating the arrival of some ship off the coast ; the wool warehouse 

keepers will next call to see if there is anything in the ship to be placed 

with them. There is thus little likelihood of the banker overlooking 

the arrival of any wool upon which his bank has advanced in the 

colony. After the wool has been given in charge of one of the 

warehouse keepers, a wool broker will be selected to sell it. The 

landing weights, &c, will be sent to the bank, and samples to the 

broker. On receiving landing weights it will be noticed whether the 

proper number of bales has been received, and whether any of them are 

damaged. The wool will also be insured against fire, and the broker 

will furnish a report on its quality, condition, and probable value. 

During every series of sales the bank officers will, from time to time, 

have reports from the different brokers as to the course of the market, 

so that when a day arrives for any of their wool to be put up, they are 

in a position, after consulting with the brokers, to form a sound judgment 

as to the propriety of allowing the wool to be sold, if the fair market 

price of the day be offered. 

Such, divested of all extraneous matter, is the simple state of the 
case. The realisation of a shipment of wool to London is an operation 
which is reduced to such a uniformity of method as to admit of little 
or no variation. Consequently, according to Adam Smith, it is possible 
to be undertaken successfully by a joint-stock company. During the 
last year, the fluctuations in the money market have been so great that 
the Exchange banker has almost invariably been at a loss whether to 
discount his bills at once, hold them over for a day, or for a week. In 
the morning he may have found rates easy, and in the afternoon have 
to pay £ per cent, more for discount. A review of the wool market, on 
the other hand, exhibits no such difficulties. For that commodity, it 
has been a singularly uneventful period, "wherever we look, the 
characteristic feature is immobility." * 



* Helmuth, Schwartze & Co.'s Annual Report. 
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Who Buys the "Wool ? 

One charge brought against bants, who advance against wool to 
be sold in London is that the flock-owners' interests " suffer from the 
ignorance and incompetence of bank managers, who receive shipments 
which they are incompetent to sell to the best advantage." Scarcely 
any wool is sold by private contract, but what is in this way disposed of 
will bring the same price whether in the hands of a banker or a 
merchant. The buyer is not likely to trouble himself with the 
question in whose hands the wool is, so long as the wool itself suits his 
requirements. 

As to wool put up in the periodical Bales, it. is very easy to prove 
that a manager's assumed incompetence will have no effect whatever on 
the price. When a series of sales is progressing, it will be noticed that 
every morning we meet in Moorgate-street a number of peculiarly- 
dressed individuals, somewhat after the style of well-to-do meat sales- 
men. Many of them are foreigners, in coloured blouses, most of them 
have cigarette or cigar, all of them carry blue catalogues. On inquiry, 
it will be found that they are on their way to or from the warehouses to 
inspect the wool which is to be sold in the afternoon. None can 
more accurately estimate the value of a bale of wool ; if they see that 
which suits them, they will judge as to its value, and bid for it accord- 
ingly, without any question as to ownership. The purchaser is absolutely 
ignorant as to the importer for whom wool may be offered ; the owner- 
ship in some continental catalogues is given, but never in those in the 
London sales, except by one or two companies, such as the Peel River 
Land Company, the North British Australasian Investment Company, 
and one or two others. A buying broker would not give more than its 
value for any wool to please a merchant, being guided simply by his 
written instructions j neither would he allow wool, satisfying his 
requirements, to pass to other hands, at a lower price than he was 
authorised to bid, because it happened to be in the hands of a banker. 
Buyers bid for what suits them, whether it be in the hands of a banker, 
a merchant, or a mortgage company; indeed, were they possessed of the 
information (which they are nut) it would be perfectly indifferent to 
asly examined the wool, know its exact value ; 
, the eager shouting and gesticulation 
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from all corners of the sale-room to catch the broker's eye testify 
to the keen competition which generally exists. When %d. per lb. 
more is bid for a lot than the majority consider it to be worth, the 
murmuring and suppressed sibilant sounds which reach the ear express 
the opinion of the room on the rash purchase. 



Who interferes with the Province of . the Merchants ? 

The following are the number of bales of wool received during 

1882 :— 

By the Banks. 

Bales. 

Commercial Banking Company of Sydney 18,362 

Bank of Australasia 16,568 

Bank of New Sonth Wales 16,301 

Australian Joint Stock Bank 9,715 

London Joint Stock Bank* 7,850 

Mercantile Bank of Sydney 5,768 

Queensland National Bank, Limited 2,699 

Bank of Victoria 2,451 

Union Bank of Australia, Limited 737 



80,451 



• The London Joint Stock Bank acts as Agent for the City Bank, Sydney, and the Colonial Bank 
of Australasia. 

By the Mortgage and Finance Companies. 

Bales. 

Australian Mortgage Land and Finance Company, Limited 81 ,597 

New Zealand Loan and Mercantile Agency Company, Limited 72,087 

National Mortgage and Agency Company of New Zealand, Limited 12.969 

New Zealand and Australian Land Company 10,527 

R. Goldsbrough & Co., Limited 7,640 

British and New Zealand Mortgage Agency Company, Limited 5,558 



190,378 



By Private Firms Receiving upwards of 10,000 Bales each. 

Bales. 

Dalgety, Du Croz and Co 83,524 

Sanderson, Murray and Co 55,039 

A. L. Elder 40,580 

Young, Ehlers and Co 34,029 

R. Brooks and Co. 30,764 

F. Huth ard Co 25,488 

Leishman, Inglis and Co. 24,693 

Bedfern, Alexander and Co 17,414 

E. Holt and Co. 15,163 

F. E. Sturmfels 14,311 

W. Grice and Co. 18,866 

A. Barsdorff ".wiangwmu W* 

J. Morrison and Co ■••^•^•tSUtUtk '■ *tt781 
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Of the total wool received during 1882 about seven per cent, was 
in the hands of nine banks ; eighteen per cent, was in the hands of 
six mortgage companies ; while thirteen mercantile firms had thirty- 
five per cent, of the whole import. The Australian Mortgage Land and 
Finance Company, and Messrs. Dalgety, Du Croz & Co. had each con- 
signed to their care wool exceeding the total upon which the nine banks 
had made advances. How is it that during the last ten years the 
merchants have not been crying out against the mortgage companies ? 
With their debentures for three, four, or five years they are in no better 
position to grant loans on wool shipped to London than are banks with 
fixed deposits for three years and upwards. 

These companies, many of them only of recent growth, seem to 
have discovered that the business of advancing on wool and seeing to 
its sale in London is very profitable. They and the large private 
firms, not the banks, are responsible for driving the smaller firms out 
of this lucrative business. This, however, is the ordinary course of 
-affairs. We see the London and Westminster Bank, the Union Bank 
of London, &c, towering above less successful joint stock banks, while 
Glyns, Smiths, Barclays, &c, hold an equally proud position amongst 
private bankers. In like manner the Dalgetys, Sandersons, and Elders, 
-amongst private firms, and the Australian Mortgage Company and the 
New Zealand Loan Company amongst joint stock companies, have 
secured for themselves a splendid share of this wool business. 

The question, "Who interferes with the province of the merchants ? " 
was put purely in reference to the periodical correspondence which some 
jears ago appeared in the daily papers, accusing the banks of interfering 
with the merchant's business. 



What is a Broker ? 

We have seen that the business of a bank, a mortgage company, 
•and a merchant, at some points almost meet. Is the business of a 
broker better defined ? It will be found that in many cases he com- 
bines jrith his business of a broker that of a financier as well. The 
Inker in Mincing-lane would get little business if he were not 
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from all corners of the sale-room to catch the broker's eye testify 
to the keen competition which generally exists. When %d. per lb. 
more is bid for a lot than the majority consider it to be worth, the 
murmuring and suppressed sibilant sounds which readi the ear express 
the opinion of the room on the rash purchase. 



Who interferes with the Province of . the Merchants ? 

The following are the number of bales of wool received during 

1882 :— 

By the Banks. 

Bales. 

Commercial Banking Company of Sydney 18,362 

Bank of Australasia 16,568 

Bank of New South Wales 16,301 

Australian Joint Stock Bank 9,715 

London Joint Stock Bank* 7,850 

Mercantile Bank of Sydney 5,768 

Queensland National Bank, Limited 2,699 

Bank of Victoria 2,451 

Union Bank of Australia, Limited 737 



80,451 



• The London Joint Stock Bank acts as Agent for the City Bank, Sydney, and the Colonial Bank 
of Australasia. 

By the Mortgage and Finance Companies. 

Bales. 

Australian Mortgage Land and Finance Company, Limited 81,597 

New Zealand Loan and Mercantile Agency Company, Limited 72,087 

National Mortgage and Agency Company of New Zealand, Limited 12.969 

New Zealand and Australian Land Company 10,527 

R. Goldsbrough & Co., Limited .-* 7,640 

British and New Zealand Mortgage Agency Company, Limited 5,558 



190,378 



By Private Fibms Receiving upwards of 10,000 Bales each. 

Bales. 

Dalgety, Du Croz and Co 83,524 

Sanderson, Murray and Co 55,039 

A. L. Elder 40,580 

Young, Ehlers and Co 34,029 

R. Brooks and Co 30,764 

F. Huth and Co 25,488 

Leishman, Inglis and Co. 24,693 

Redfern, Alexander and Co 17,414 

E. Holt and Co. 15,163 

F. E. Sturmfels 14,311 

W. GriceandCo. 13,356 

A. Barsdorff 13,168 

J. Morrison and Co ...„ 12,731 



380,260 
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Of the total wool received during 1882 about seven per cent, was 
in the hands of nine banks ; eighteen per cent, was in the hands of 
«ix mortgage companies ; while thirteen mercantile firms had thirty- 
five per cent, of the whole import. The Australian Mortgage Land and 
Finance Company, and Messrs. Dalgety, Du Croz & Co. had each con- 
signed to their care wool exceeding the total upon which the nine banks 
had made advances* How is it that during the last ten years the 
merchants have not been crying out against the mortgage companies ? 
With their debentures for three, four, or five years they are in no better 
position to grant loans on wool shipped to London than are banks with 
fixed deposits for three years and upwards. 

These companies, many of them only of recent growth, seem to 
have discovered that the business of advancing on wool and seeing to 
its sale in London is very profitable. They and the large private 
firms, not the banks, are responsible for driving the smaller firms out 
of this lucrative business. This, however, is the ordinary course of 
-affairs. We see the London and Westminster Bank, the Union Bank 
of London, &c, towering above less successful joint stock banks, while 
Glyns, Smiths, Barclays, &c, hold an equally proud position amongst 
private bankers. In like manner the Dalgetys, Sandersons, and Elders, 
•amongst private firms, and the Australian Mortgage Company and the 
New Zealand Loan Company amongst joint stock companies, have 
secured for themselves a splendid share of this wool business. 

The question, " Who interferes with the province of the merchants ? " 
was put purely in reference to the periodical correspondence which some 
jears ago appeared in the daily papers, accusing the banks of interfering 
with the merchant's business. 



What is a Broker ? 

We have seen that the business of a bank, a mortgage company, 
and a merchant, at some points almost meet. Is the business of a 
broker better defined ? It will be found that in many cases he com- 
bines with his business of a broker that of a financier as well. The 
broker in Mincing-lane would get little business if he were not 
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from all corners of the sale-room to catch the broker's eye testify 
to the keen competition which generally exists. When id. per lb. 
more is bid for a lot than the majority consider it to be worth, the 
murmuring and suppressed sibilant sounds which reach the ear express 
the opinion of the room on the rash purchase. 



Who interferes with the Province op . the Merchants ? 

The following are the number of bales of wool received during 

1882 :— 

By the Banks. 

Bales. 

Commercial Banking Company of Sydney 18,362 

Bank of Australasia 16,568 

Bank of New South Wales 16,301 

Australian Joint Stock Bank 9,715 

London Joint Stock Bank* 7,850 

Mercantile Bank of Sydney 5,768 

Queensland National Bank, Limited 2,699 

Bank of Victoria 2,451 

Union Bank of Australia, Limited 737 

80,451 

• The London Joint Stock Bank acts as Agent for the City Bank, Sydney, and the Colonial Bank 
of Australasia. 

By the Mortgage and Finance Companies. 

Bales. 

Australian Mortgage Land and Finance Company, Limited 81,597 

New Zealand Loan and Mercantile Agency Company, Limited 72,087 

National Mortgage and Agency Company of New Zealand, Limited 12.969 

New Zealand and Australian Land Company 10,527 

R. Goldsbrough & Co., Limited 7,640 

British and New Zealand Mortgage Agency Company, Limited 5,558 



190,378 



By Private Fibms Receiving upwabds of 10,000 Bales each. 

Bales. 

Dalgety, Du Croz and Co. 83,524 

Sanderson, Murray and Co 55,039 

A. L. Elder 40,580 

Young, Ehlera and Co 34,029 

R. Brooks and Co. 30,764 

F. Huth and Co 25,488 

Leishman, Inglis and Co. 24,693 

Bedfern, Alexander and Co 17,414 

E. Holt and Co. 15,163 

F. E. Sturmfels 14,311 

W. GriceandCo. 13,356 

A. Barsdorff 13,168 

J. Morrison and Co ...* 12,731 

380,260 
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Of the total wool received during 1882 about seven per cent, was 
in the hands of nine banks ; eighteen per cent, was in the hands of 
«ix mortgage companies ; while thirteen mercantile firms had thirty- 
five per cent, of the whole import. The Australian Mortgage Land and 
Finance Company, and Messrs. Dalgety, Du Croz & Co. had each con- 
signed to their care wool exceeding the total upon which the nine banks 
had made advances* How is it that during the last ten years the 
merchants have not been crying out against the mortgage companies ? 
With their debentures for three, four, or five years they are in no better 
jposition to grant loans on wool shipped to London than are banks with 
fixed deposits for three years and upwards. 

These companies, many of them only of recent growth, seem to 
have discovered that the business of advancing on wool and seeing to 
its sale in London is very profitable. They and the large private 
firms, not the banks, are responsible for driving the smaller firms out 
of this lucrative business. This, however, is the ordinary course of 
affairs. We see the London and Westminster Bank, the Union Bank 
of London, &c, towering above less successful joint stock banks, while 
Glyns, Smiths, Barclays, &c, hold an equally proud position amongst 
private bankers. In like manner the Dalgetys, Sandersons, and Elders, 
amongst private firms, and the Australian Mortgage Company and the 
New Zealand Loan Company amongst joint stock companies, have 
secured for themselves a splendid share of this wool business. 

The question, " Who interferes with the province of the merchants ? " 
was put purely in reference to the periodical correspondence which some 
jears ago appeared in the daily papers, accusing the banks of interfering 
with the merchant's business. 



What is a Broker ? 

We have seen that the business of a bank, a mortgage company, 
and a merchant, at some points almost meet. Is the business of a 
broker better defined ? It will be found that in many cases he com- 
bines with his business of a broker that of a financier as well. The 
•broker in Mincing-lane would get little business if he were not 
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Australian Mortgage Land and Finance 

Company, Limited 

Land Mortgage Bank of Victoria 

New Zealand Loan and Mercantile 

Agency Co., Limited 

New Zealand Trust & Loan Co., Limited 
Otago and Southland Investment Co., 

Limited 

Scottish Australian Investment Co., 

Limited 

Trust and Agency Co. of Australasia, 

Limited 



1872. 

Capital and 
Reserve. 



175,000 
100,000 

98,000 
139,000 

62,000 

526,000 

100,000 



1,200,000 



1876. 

Capital and 
Reserve. 



315,000 
100,000 

216,000 
392,000 

62,000 

560,000 

236,000 



1,881,000 



Australian and New Zealand Mortgage Company, Limited 

Australasian Mortgage and Agency Company, Limited 

British and Australasian Trust and Loan Company. Limited 

British and New Zealand Mortgage and Agency Company, Limited 
Colonial Investment and Agency Company of New Zealand, Limited 
R. Goldsbrough and Co., Limited (late Australian Agency and 

Banking Corporation, Limited) 

Mortgage and Agency Company of Australasia, Limited 

Mortgage Company of South Australia, Limited 

National Mortgage and Agency Company of New Zealand, Limited 
New South Wales Mortgage, Loan and Agency Company, Limited... 

New Zealand Mortgage and Investment Association, Limited 

Queensland Investment and Land Mortgage Company, Limited 

Scottish and New Zealand Investment Company, Limited 

South Australian Land Mortgage and Agency Company, Limited ... 



1882. 

Capital and 
Reserve. 



635,000 
140,000 

514,000 
710,000 

222,000 

850,000 

299,000 

3,370,000 



65,000 

188,000 

127,000 

60,000 

84,000 

275,000 

16,000 

55,000 

80,000 

80,000 

46,000 

250,000 

118,000 

148,000 



4,962,000 



Their capitals and reserves in 1872 amounted to £1,200,000, and 
while in 1876 they had reached £1,881,000, at the end of last year the 
total was nearly £5,000,000. In addition to the capital and reserve, 
they are possessed of upwards of £12,000,000 raised on debentures 
debenture stock, deposits, &c. Many of them are increasing their 
capital, and still advertising for money on debenture or deposit, and 
there are several other companies endeavouring to raise money on 
debenture in this country, such as the Auckland Agricultural Company, 
the Darling Downs and Western Land Company, &c, &c, which are 
not included in the foregoing list, so that it is probably within the mark 
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to place their total available resources at £20,000,000. They are 
thus powerful agents in supporting industry and trade, and in forwarding 
the social prosperity of the Australian colonies. The prospectus has 
just been issued of a new company, the Anglo- Australian Loan and 
Agency Company, Limited, with Sir J. B. Darvall as chairman, and Mr. 
E. Brett, managing Director, but the application for shares was not 
sufficient to justify the board in making an allotment. 

Most of the companies have small paid-up capitals relatively to 
their debentures ; but two striking exceptions to this rule are the New 
Zealand Trust and Loan Company, Limited, and the Scottish Australian 
Investment Company, Limited, the capital of both of these companies 
being largely in excess of their debentures. The companies which have 
raised the largest amounts by debentures, are the Australian Mortgage 
Land and Finance Company, Limited, with about a million and a-half, 
and the New Zealand Loan and Mercantile Agency Company, Limited, 
with upwards of two millions and a-half. 

New companies have come into existence since 1876, with a present 
paid-up capital approaching a million and a-half, and still increasing. 
Upwards of £5,000,000 of the amount raised by debentures and held 
on deposit belongs to those vigorous new companies. Many of the 
older companies think that the present state of the money market in 
Australia justifies them in increasing their capital, which they are 
confident of being able to employ safely and profitably. In most cases 
the shares are offered at a considerable premium, so that the actual 
amount of additional funds raised will be very considerably more than 
the nominal amount of shares issued. 

We have already seen that two of them stand very high in the list 
of wool importers. In making advances on the growing clip of wool, 
some of them make it a condition that the wool be transmitted through 
them for sale in London ; this seems a very fair and reasonable stipula- 
tion. It at -the same time shows, that it is of importance to the lender 
and profitable to him to have his loan paid off in London, and to have 
the realising of his security in his own hands. 



Scotch Money in Australia. 

The Scottish Banking Magazine was lately complaining of the 
drainage of capital from Scotland by the agents, particularly in 
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Edinburgh, of Foreign and Colonial Joint Stock Companies. Whether 
the monopoly of banking in that country is the cause of this continuous 
outflow, cannot be discussed here. Suffice it to say that it seems very 
probable that some of the money at least would be invested in local 
banking enterprise, and enter into competition with the existing banks, 
if new banks could be started with any prospect of success without note 
issue. Incidentally it may be observed that the Comptroller of the 
currency in his Report to the Congress of the United States for 1881. 
expresses an opinion that cheques, deposits, and drafts, which are now 
so largely used as substitutes for money, are the most important and 
useful parts of the machinery of the bank. The issue of circulating 
notes is not an essential feature of banking, for there are many banks 
in America, chiefly incorporated under State laws, which do not issue 
such notes. But cheques and drafts are almost as indispensable to the 
successful conduct of the business of banking as capital or deposits. 
As an excuse for this digression it may be stated that Scotch banking, 
like Australian banking, is at present receiving rather more than its 
usual share of attention — especially at the hands of the Economist and 
the Glasgow Chamber of Commerce, both in regard to its notes issues 
and the dealings of the banks with their customers. 

To return to our subject, a reference to the advertising columns of 
the Scotsman, any Wednesday or Saturday for many years past, will 
amply prove that much of the money collected in Edinburgh finds its 
way to Australia and New Zealand. 

The Oriental, Agra, and other Indian banks were the first to 
establish deposit agencies in Edinburgh twenty-five or thirty years ago, 
and since that time the number of such agencies has been increasing 
every year. On referring to a copy of the Scotsman, more than a dozen 
Australian Land and Investment Companies will be found advertising 
for money on debentures and deposits, most of them having agents of 
th6ir own in Edinburgh. In the same paper will be found the Bank of 
Australasia and the London Chartered Bank of Australia advertising for 
deposits in addition to the following banks, who are represented by agents : 

The National Bank of New Zealand, Limited, with Agents in Edinburgh > 

Glasgow, and Dundee. 
The Colonial Bank of New Zealand. 

The Bank of New Zealand, with Agents in Edinburgh, Dundee, Aberdeen, &c. 
The Oriental Bank, with Agents in Edinburgh, Perth, and Aberdeen. 
The Bank of South Australia, with Agents in Edinburgh, Glasgow, and Dublin. 
The Commercial Bank of Australia, limited. 
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The Queensland National Bank, Limited, with Agents in 

Edinburgh and Glasgow, 

In forming an idea of the amount raised by these banks and 
companies through their numerous agents, it may be estimated that they 
(exclusive of the Oriental Bank and the Bank of New Zealand) hold 
£300,000 each. Some of them, who have been collecting money for 
many years, will probably have considerably more, while those of more 
recent origin will have less. The Oriental Bank and the Bank of New 
Zealand may probably very safely be placed at £2,000,000 each, say : — 

The Oriental Bank £2,000,000 

The Bank of New Zealand 2,000.000 

20 Companies at £300,000 6,000,000 

Total £10,000,000 



A great part of the money collected by the Oriental Bank will not 
be used in Australia, but it is probably within the mark to say that 
£10,000,000 of Scotch money finds its way to the Colonies, a consider- 
able portion of it apparently to New Zealand through the Mortgage 
Companies connected with that Colony. It will be noticed that with the 
exception of the Commercial Bank of Australia, Limited, none of the 
banks in New South "Wales or Victoria are represented by deposit agents. 
So early as the days of the Royal Bank of Australia, Scotch money was 
flowing to the Colonies in the shape of deposits. 

Edinburgh seems honeycombed with agencies for collecting money 
not for use in Australia alone, but for India, Canada, South America — 
everywhere almost and for all purposes, on the security of pastoral and 
agricultural lands in Texas, California, Queensland and Mexico, and 
innumerable other places. 



Debentures (Negotiable Interest-Bearing Documents); 
The Cape of Good Hope Bank, Limited. 

A considerable portion of the fresh capital of the Mortgage Com- 
panies is raised by debentures, a plan 
but one to which there is no apparent 
hension which has arisen as to 
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will be well to explain that the expression is used not in the sense of a 
debenture, secured by mortgage, which would be a first charge on the 
assets and the uncalled capital of a bank, but simply to express a 
negotiable interest-bearing document acknowledging a debt. 

In the pamphlet to which reference has already been made, the 
effort to be brief was perhaps carried to excess, and no explanation given 
as to the meaning attached to the word "debenture." With this 
explanation the word " debenture " will be used (brevitatis causa) in this 
chapter. 

The deposit receipt of an Indian or Colonial bank is expressed as 

follows : — 

London, 1st January, 1883. 

Received from John Smith the sum of Five hundred pounds, as a deposit 
bearing Interest at the rate of 5 per cent, per annum, repayable 1st January, 1893. 

Manager. 

Accountant. 
[Not transferable.] 

The debenture (or whatever name might be given to the document) 
might be drawn thus : — 

No. 1. £500. 

This Debenture entitles the Bearer to Five hundred pounds, with Interest 
due and payable thereon half yearly on the 1st day of January and the 1st day of 
July in each year respectively. And the principal sum secured by this Debenture to 
be repaid by the Bank, Limited, in London, on the 1st day of 

January, 1893. 

The several sums in respect of interest mentioned in the annexed Coupons will 
be payable to Bearer on his producing and delivering the same at the 
Bank. 

In Witness whereof the authorised Officers of the said Bank have hereunto 
set their hands the 1st day of January, One thousand eight hundred and eighty- 
four. 

Manager. 

Accountant. 

The deposit receipt is not transferable, and the bank has to send a 
cheque for the interest half yearly ; the debenture would be negotiable 
and would have coupons attached for payment of the half yearly 
interest. 

Many of the banks are allowing interest at the rate of five per 
cent, for sums deposited for three years and upwards. Four per cent, 
debentures, issued at 97, would be equivalent (or very nearly so) to five 
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per cent, deposits for three years. Until within the last few months, 
many of the Australian banks had ceased taking deposits, while the 
others were offering very low rates, so that a four per cent, debenture, 
issued at 97, would be worth the attention of the depositor. To the 
banker, the issue of debentures would be advantageous, because he 
would have a large sum of money at once available, and for a lengthened 
period, at a comparatively low rate of interest. The debentures would 
be issued for a period of ten or twenty years, and the amount at the 
bank's disposal would be certain, and not liable to fluctuate as is the 
case with deposits. They would be offered by way of loan of £200,000 
or £300,000, more or less, as the case might be. It is not proposed 
that banks should be advertising from week to week that they were 
prepared to receive money on debenture in the same way that they 
advertise for deposits. The issue of a considerable amount of deben- 
tures would be an economical way of collecting money. There would 
be brokerages in the first instance, but once paid, the money would be 
used for years without any further agents' commission ; this commission 
must add considerably to the price of money to those banks who employ 
agents to collect deposits. 

Bankers who took up money in this way would be in a position to 
refuse deposits except at moderate rates of interest. The late great 
demand for money in the colonies induced most of the banks ten or 
twelve months ago to raise their rates in London for money on deposit 
to five per cent. The probability is that, as on previous occasions, so 
much money will be sent over that perhaps in twelve months, the colonial 
market will be glutted and the banks will find themselves loaded with 
money for which they are paying five per cent., and for which they 
cannot find employment. Four per cent, debentures would remedy 
this state of matters. 

Australian banks are trusted individually with millions taken on 
deposit receipts which are not transferable ; it seems, therefore, unlikely 
that they would experience any difficulty in securing half a million on 
negotiable documents. It would probably be necessary for any bank 
taking money in this way to have its articles of association altered so 
that there would be no limitation of liability in regard to the deben- 
tures. This is one of the conditions of the Scotch banks in reference 
to their note issues, and renders the notes of those banks more secure 

-— - G 2 
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than ever, and would have a like effect on the debentures of an 
Australian bank, the shareholders of which have only a limited liability 
in respect of the general liabilities of the banks in which they hold 
stock. 

One bank in advertising for deposits states that depositors are 
secured by 'the assets of the bank, and liability of shareholders for 
double their subscribed capital This probably only means that, in case 
of liquidation, the depositors and other creditors jointly would be 
secured by the assets of the bank and the further liability of the share- 
holders — not that the deposits are guaranteed by mortgage of the assets 
and uncalled capital. 

The last occasion upon which the demand for money in the colonies 
seemed to have overtaken the supply was about six years ago. Many of 
the banks at that time advertised largely for deposits in this country at 
five per cent. They probably obtained the desired amount in the course 
of time, but with an issue of debentures, when they saw the necessity of 
adding to their resources by money from outside the colonies, they could 
obtain it beforehand and be in readiness to meet the .demand, instead of 
as now, taking deposits at high rates, and when a considerable sum had 
been gradually received, finding that profitable employment for it was 
not easily to be had, as the demand had already subsided and rates gone 
back to their normal position. The Sydney correspondent of the 
Australasian Insurance and Banlring Record writes in the April number 
of that journal, "the tendency of affairs to a quieter money market,, 
alluded to in last month's letter, has continued during March, and it is. 

gratifying to be able to report that all uneasiness is passing away 

All things tend to a steadiness in financial circles, which as the year 
progresses will no doubt resolve itself again into a plethora of money,, 
especially if the government extend the new loan to £5,000,000 instead 
of £3,000,000." He also adds " Merchants complain that country bills 
have been indifferently met, but such is generally the case in times of 
stringent money ; then it would almost seem that directors of banks 
forbid their representatives in the interior to afford any assistance to- 
storekeepers, who, of course, have to come back for help to those they 
buy from, who take renewals which are then rediscounted ; so that, as a 
matter of fact, the banks are no better off by their policy, as they have 
ultimately to find the money ; meantime the unfortunate storekeeper is 
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hampered, and his credit suffers, while in ordinary seasons no reasonable 
facilities are denied him." 

Apropos of this, a Queensland Squatter recently on a visit to this 
country, speaking of the action of the banks, complained that the branch 
manager, when money is plentiful, almost " stuffs the notes into his 
customers' pockets," while in stringent times he will scarcely let them 
have a £5 note by way of overdraft. With coffers replenished by the 
issue of debentures in London, the banker would be in a position to 
assist his customers in bad as well as in good times. 

It would be necessary to have a special resolution of shareholders 
passed to authorise the issue of debentures, but it is very unlikely that 
they would offer any objections to such a proposal. It would also be 
necessary to limit the amount to be offered within a certain number 
of years, and recent experience shows that the debentures would have to 
be offered at such a price as would hold out the prospect of some profit 
to the stock exchange dealers, and thus induce them to take up the 
debentures and make the issue a success. 

At a recent extraordinary meeting of the Bank of Australasia, the 
chairman said " a fourth objection to the increase of capital was that it 
would be a cheaper plan to take deposits in this country to a larger 
extent. That sounded reasonable, but in case of any great stringency in 
the money market, or of any great financial disaster in this country, the 
deposits might be withdrawn just at the time when they were most 
wanted." This would not occur if money were obtained by the issue of 
debentures. When once floated, the amount of money available for use 
would be definitely known, and when provision would have to be made 
for paying off the debentures as they became due, an opportunity would 
be afforded to the bank of renewing its issue probably at a lower rate of 
interest. Fourteen or fifteen years ago, the colony of Queensland was 
unable to place a Six per Cent. Loan, even at a considerable discount ; the 
Four per Cents, of that colony now stand very little under par. The 
directors of a bank, when any issue was about becoming due, could take 
advantage of a favourable moment to launch the new loan for the 
redemption of the previous issue, or by that time Australian banking 
might be in no need of money from outside the colonies and the 
debentures could be paid off. It is obvious that any bank, with money 
raised in this way, would be in no dread of the money being withdrawn, 
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if any panic or stringency of the money market occurred during thp 
currency of the debentures. 

The resources of many of the older banks in New South Wales and 
Victoria are probably already so great that there is little inducement for 
them taking up money on deposit in this country. On the other hand, 
the banks in several of the other colonies, and in New Zealand, have 
been actively engaged in securing deposits for many years, and to them 
it might be useful to have a considerable sum at once, and for a long 
period. There are also in the Australian and other colonies numerous 
banks without branches in London, and who have thus no very ready 
means of obtaining a share of the surplus money which is seeking 
investment in this country. One of the oldest colonial banks, the Cape 
of Good Hope Bank (Limited), established in 1836, and with a paid-up 
capital and reserve of £440,000, has no London office, but endeavours 
to secure money on fixed deposits by advertising as follows : — 

The Cape of Good Hope Bank (Limited) are prepared to receive FIXED 
DEPOSITS for periods of one, two, or three years certain, and to allow interest 
thereon at 5 per cent, per annnm. 

The deposits can be lodged with the London Agents of the Bank, the London 
and Westminster Bank (Limited), Lothbury, London, E.C., who will give pro- 
visional receipts for the same, to be exchanged for deposit receipts of the Cape of 
Good Hope Bank (Limited), when obtained from the colony, snch receipts to bear 
date of, and to carry interest from the time of lodgment in London. The principal 
money will be repayable, and the interest will be payable periodically in London as 
may be agreed upon. 

In the case of this bank the issne of a certain amount of interest-bearing 
negotiable documents, and obtaining a fixed sum at once, would surely 
be more advantageous. It would not be more derogatory to the 
London and "Westminster Bank to receive in a lump sum next week 
£250,000 on account of its Cape friends than it would be to receive 
that sum in two or three years in small sums week by week, as the 
result of expensive advertisements in the daily papers. 

The following are the prices on March 9, 1883, of the debentures 
issued by some of the mortgage and land companies : — 
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Name. 



Australasian Mortgage and Agency Co., Limited .... 
Australian Mortgage Land and Finance Co., Limited 

Ditto ditto £600,000 

Australian and New Zealand Mortgage Co., Limited... 
British and New Zealand Mort. and Agency Co., Ld. 
British and Australasian Trust and Agency Co., Ld. 

Land Mortgage Bank of Victoria 

National Mortgage and Agency of New Zealand, Ld. 
New South Wales Mortgage Loan and Agency Co.,Ld. 

New Zealand Agricultural Company, Limited 

New Zealand Grain Agency and Mercantile Co., Ld.... 
New Zealand Loan and Mercantile Agency Co., Ld.... 

Ditto ditto 

New Zealand Mortgage and Investment Association, Ld. 

New Zealand Trust and Loan Company, Limited 

Otago and Southland Investment Company, Limited... 
Queensland Investment Land Mortgage Co., Limited 

Ditto ditto 

R. Goldsbrough & Co., Limited 

S. Australian Land Mort. & Agency Co., Ld. £200,000 

Ditto ditto 

Scottish Australian Investment Company, Limited 

Trust and Agency Company of Australasia, Limited... 
Union Steamship Company of New Zealand, Limited. . 



Bate of 
Interest. 

Per cent 

t H 

4 
4-4J 



4 

4-44-4* 
4-4J&6 

5 
4J-5 

4 
4-4£ 
4$-5 

4 

4 
4-4* 

4 

5 

H 
4i-5 

4-4£ 

4 

5 



Price this day. 



par ex int. 

par 1 pm. ex in. 

97-99 

par ex int 

par ex int. 

par ex int. 

par ex int. 

par ex int. 

par ex int. 

par ex int. 

par ex int. 

96-97 

par £ pm. ex in. 

par ex int. 

par ex int. 

par ex int. 
par $ pm. ex in. 
par { pm. ex in. 

par ex int. 
100-102 

par ex int. 

par ex int 

par ex int. 

par ex int. 



Debentures or interest-bearing documents issued by an Australian 
bank of good standing, would probably command a somewhat better 
price. 

The Australian Mortgage Land and Finance Company (Limited) is 
at present making an issue of £250,000 Four per Cent. Perpetual 
Debenture Stock. No doubt it is a company of high standing, but it is 
somewhat anomalous to see a mortgage company advertising for money 
at 4 per cent., while in the same papers we see some of the oldest of the 
Australian banks advertising for deposits for three years and upwards 
at 5 per cent. The banks ought to be in a position to secure money in 
this country at as cheap a rate as the mortgage companies. 
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Bank Agreement ; Sale of Drafts an the Colonies ; Purchase of Drafts on the 
Colonies; Oollection of Drafts on the Colonies; Remittance of Moneys by 
Gable to the Colonies ; Rebate. 



i 



The Bask Agreement. 

X November, 1875, an agreement was entered into between the 
Banks trading in Australia and New Zealand for the regulation 
of rates, and the conduct of their business. From time to time 
the terms of the original agreement have been modified, and a new 
chose relating to rebate was last year introduced. The following 
points, however, represent the most important clauses as it stands at 
pvcsenif i-~~ 



1. — Sale of Drafts on die Colonies. Drafts at sight are to be issued at par. 

2. — Piu c haa e of Drafts on the Colonies. Minimum rates to be settled from time 
to 



3. — Collection of Drafts on the Colonies. One half per cent, to be charged on 
all bins, in addition to the current exchange for remittance of proceeds. 

4. — "Remittance of moneys by cable to the Colonies. A charge of One per cent., 
the cost of die message. 



5. — Rebate, after 1st January, 1SS3. one-half per cent abo^e the rate for interest 
on deposits at seven days'' notice allowed by the leading London Joint Stock Banks, 
bat in no case to exceed 5 per cent. 



Sale of Drafts ox the Colonies ; Remittance of Moneys 

by Cable to the Colonies. 

The agreement as to remittance of money by cable is, that an 
exchange of one per cent, be charged in addition to the coat of the 
message. The reasonableness of the charge will be obyiowi vftpi at is 
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considered that the banker in London holds himself in readiness to 
remit money by cable for customers to any place where his bank happens 
to have a branch. At the other end, there is the expense of keeping in 
a bank's coffers, at innumerable branches, a considerable sum of money 
to meet demands; and in the case of cable remittances, very sudden 
demands ; as soon as the coffers are emptied, they have, of course, to be 
replenished from the head office or some other branch, which entails 
further expense. 

Twelve or fifteen years ago it was customary to allow a premium of 
one-half per cent, or one per cent, on drafts issued upon the colonies, but 
by mutual consent it was put an end to, and drafts at sight are now issued 
at par, no allowance being permissible except the customary commission 
to banking correspondents. Business of this kind is so fluctuating that 
the banker cannot reckon with certainty, what amount he will be in 
possession of before next mail day. He cannot, therefore, rely to any 
appreciable extent upon money coming in from this source, and con- 
sequently must provide funds for the purchase of document bills in London, 
and for the payment of drafts drawn upon him from the colonies, 
irrespective altogether of what drafts he may issue. If, instead of being 
intermittent, there was a steady volume of business of this kind, equal, 
•or nearly equal to the amount of bills offering, it would completely alter 
the aspect of the exchange business. As it is, the banks have acted 
wisely in abolishing the allowance of a premium, and agreement on this 
point is very important. 

The position of the Australian banks with respect to drafts on the 
colonies is somewhat similar to that of the bill broker and customers 
who may have small sums to lend at irregular intervals. If the bill 
broker requires £200,000 or £300,000, he will sometimes have to pay 
the lender interest at the Bank of England rate, but if a stray customer 
•offers him a few thousands for a day or two, he will not give the same 
rate of interest. His wants have been supplied at the bank, or from 
some other source upon which he can at all times rely, and he will only 
take casual small sums, provided he can secure the money on more 
favourable terms. 

In like manner manner the Australian banker provides funds for 
the payments which he has to make, . and what is received for drafts 
issued upon the colonies is of comparatively little moment to him. 
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Besides, we must not lose sight of the fact that he is prepared at all 
times to receive money in London, and grant a draft on the colony, 
even at times when he has a superabundant supply of money in this 
country. Except in the case of occasional customers who are always on 
the outlook for concessions, the present arrangement meets with general 
approval. There are a few, no doubt, who think that they ought to- 
have interest for the forty days, which will elapse before the draft is 
presented and paid in the colony. 

The answer that no allowance can be made, because there is an 
agreement amongst the banks to that effect, is the best reply which can 
be given to such people who seem to forget that there are expenses 
connected with a bank office in London, in the shape of rent — an 
important item — and the salaries of directors and staff. All business 
transacted should bring in some moderate profit to assist in meeting the 
necessary outlay. 



Purchase of Drafts on the Colonies. 
The purchase of bills is the most important part of their business 

m 

in this country, and the agreement has worked advantageously, satis-, 
factory alike to the merchant and to the banker. Before an agreement 
was arrived at, it was the practice of many of the banks to find out the 
rates charged by such banks as the Union Bank of Australia, the Bank 
of Australasia, and the Bank of New South "Wales, and to charge like 
rates. This state of matters was attended with many disadvantages i 
there was a discussion with the merchant as to the rate to be charged 
on nearly every bill presented, and the banker was often put to consider- 
able trouble to find out what was really the minimum rate of the other 
banks. 

One of the oldest of the banks retired from the agreement towards 
the end of last year. The policy of the banks up to that time had 
seemed to be to endeavour to be in a position to meet the requirements 
of their customers, but not to offer to do business at unprofitable rates,, 
with the view of taking away customers from their neighbours. This 
course has saved the banks from a ruinous competition, which might in 
the end have been disastrous to all concerned. 

The Indian banks, on the other hand, have for years been sufferings 
from excessive competition, which has greatly narrowed their margii^ 
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for profit. This unsatisfactory state of things has lately been rectified,, 
and an agreement has been arrived at, under which the various charges 
to be made have been amicably settled. The Indian banks, smarting 
under their losses, are moderating the spirit of competition, while the 
Australian banks, after working so long in harmony, now see one of 
their number retiring from the agreement, and proceeding on a course 
which may ultimately lead to a state of matters similar to that which 
existed amongst the Indian banks. 

Of the advantage of association we have convincing proof in the 
almost uninterrupted harmony with which the present agreement haa 
operated. As regards the purchase of bills, at no time has it tended 
either to exact exorbitant rates, or, on the other hand, to depress them 
below the margin of fair profit. 



Collection of Drafts on the Colonies. 

The agreement is that \ per cent, be charged on all bills in addition 
to the current exchange for the remittance of proceeds. It would seem 
scarcely necessary to have an agreement on this point. A bank cannot 
be expected to do business for nothing. The exchange profit in the 
colony on the draft remitting proceeds of a bill for collection, is only 
what a bank would receive from any of its customers who purchased a 
draft on London, and it seems fairly entitled to \ per cent, commission 
for the additional trouble of acting as agent in the matter. In the 
olden time, before an agreement was arrived at, one of the oldest and 
largest of the banks undertook to collect bills without any charge for 
commission rather than allow the business of a large customer to be 
diverted to another channel. This well illustrates the benefit accruing 
from an agreement as to rates. In Mr. Fleming's paper* on the Theory 
and Practice of Banking in Scotland, we are told that although there 
exists very active competition, the rates of discount and interest are 
uniform all over that country. In Scotland, if some influence transferred 
a merchant's business to another bank, he would not be tempted to 
remain with his former bankers by offer of lower rates. In the Australian 
case to which I have referred, the bank which had influence with 
a firm to divert its business from another bank, could, of course, have 
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secured the business by collecting the bills without any charge for 
commission ; but it did not do so. Agreement as to rates, where 
practicable, as in London, is very prudent; and although, in the 
ordinary course, managers and directors will always be on the outlook 
to' secure a good customer for their respective institutions, they will 
by the^ existence of an agreement be prevented from undue competition. 
If they bring fresh business to their respective banks in London, it will 
be by the influence or connections of a director or manager, not by 
offering lower rates. A new director appointed to a bank often 
influences business (as in the case referred to), and it seems unsound 
policy, even in the absence of an agreement, to attempt to retain such 
business by lowering rates, a course which would be of no avail provided 
the other bank held out the same inducefment. 



Rebate. 

The allowance for rebate on bills taken up before maturity was, 
until recently, at the Bank of England rate, but never above five per 
•cent. With the Bank of England rate at five per cent., and the deposit 
rate at 3 \ per cent., as recently, the banks were, under the old arrange- 
ment, considerable losers. The alteration was brought about by the 
action of the Indian banks, which, with Messrs. Rothschild, Baring, &c, 
-ceased to allow rebate on document bills at the bank rate. The steps 
taken by the Australasian banks in the matter were rendered necessary 
by the increased demand for the retirement of document bills under 
rebate, owing to the large proportion of homeward shipments by steam, 
instead of sailing vessels. 



There are other minor points, and also regulations as to the allow- 
ances to be made to banking correspondents. It is not necessary to 
refer to them here ; they are such as usually exist between all banks. 

If the agreement were broken up, it is probable that, taken in 
detail, and without union among themselves, the banks would have to 
come back to the old system, and often make an allowance, rather than 
allow business to go past them. It is to be hoped that the present 
secession of one bank will not have the effect of sowing dissension 
the remaining adherents to the agreement. 
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Competition ; Is a War of Kates in London judicious ? What is a fair rate o£ 
Exchange ? The Bank of Sonth Australia, 



Competition. 

THIS subject of competition is one which has afforded infinite 
scope for the eloquence of chairmen of Australian banks 
during the last thirty or forty years. It is not possible to 
take up a volume of the Bankers' Magazine to read the reports 
of the various meetings, without stumbling upon a reference to 
competition in some shape or other. At one time the Colonial Bank 
chairman is inveighing against the advent of what is called an English 
bank ; again we find the chairman of an Anglo-Australian bank 
expressing apprehension that the profits might not maintain that pro- 
portion to the increase in the deposits and liabilities which they had 
hitherto done, on account of the competition, not only between his own 
bank and others, who, like it, had a head office in London, but with 
others which were purely local banks. 

The chairman of the Bank of New South Wales welcomed some of 
his competitors originating in this country thirty years ago, by speaking 
of the drawback " of foreign competition, originating in a false view of 
the position and wants of this community " (New South Wales). 

In like manner in 1873, the chairman of the Bank of New Zealand 
(Mr. p ," ^1>qgXfctoot tbe IIW competitor, the National Bank of New 

terms: "The field here is fully 
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occupied ; not only has this bank, but other banks doing business in this 
country have abundant resources available for all legitimate banking 
operations in New Zealand, and yet this is the field of operations 
referred to in the prospectus of another foreign bank about to be 
introduced, who purpose taking up ground not already occupied." A 
shareholder timidly remonstrated and expressed an opinion that there 
was room enough for both, and recommended the directors of the Bank 
of New Zealand to go on amicably with the new comer. 

This, however, the chairman could not see, insisting that the 
National Bank was a foreign institution got up and to be managed in 
London. It is not very easy to understand this outcry against foreign 
(English) competitors. If foreign (English) money be required in the 
colonies, why should foreign (English) companies not assist in placing 
it there. 

Before passing to our legitimate subject of competition in London, 
it may be interesting to give the views expressed at two bank meetings — 
the one an Anglo- Australian Bank, the other a Colonial Bank — as to 
the evil arising from undue competition amongst different banking 
institutions, by which the rates of discount are reduced, or the 
interest on deposits increased to such an extent as to leave a very 
small margin for profit. On one occasion when this mischievous 
state of things, which had been in existence in New South Wales 
and Victoria, was to some extent put an end to by an agreement, 
the chairman of the Union Bank expressed an opinion that u It was 
not for the interest of the community at large any more than it was 
for banking institutions that business should be carried on on such a 
system as had prevailed. The result of the understanding come to by 
the different banks had been most satisfactory." While such competi- 
tion was going on in Australia, the spirit of antagonism between the 
different banks in New Zealand was so earnest that they were carrying 
on business to a considerable extent at a loss ; this very probably arose 
from an effort to " boycott " the National Bank of New Zealand, Limited, 
which was then establishing itself. 

The other gentleman, whose views we quote, was the chairman of a 
colonial bank (the Australian Joint Stock Bank) at a meeting seven or 
eight years ago, and his opinion of the folly of undue competition as to 
rates, fully coincides with that previously expressed by the fhmimaa t*f 
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the Union Bank. Mr. J. S. Mitchell, the colonial chairman referred to, 

said : — 

" A cpnsiderable extra sum had been paid for increased interest on deposits — 
an expense which had been brought about by the action of some of the other Banks. 
He was glad to say the folly of this was admitted, and that a more reasonable style 
of doing business would probably be followed during the current half-year, by a 
better understanding between the Banks. Some people think that there should be no 
understanding or arrangements between Banks or other trading companies, but that 
free trade should exist for money as well as any other commodity ; and that everyone 
should bid for it or anything else as he thought fit. But that is not free trade — free 
trade he understood to be the removal of fiscal or other outside restrictions to the 
commerce of a country which should flow into or out of it free, which is the only 
way of putting all classes of business on an equal footing. Competition was not 
free trade, but often the tyranny of trade — the tyranny of the rich over the poor, or 
the unprincipled over the fair trader. Take, for instance, the competition between 
two tradesmen or steam companies, what does it mean but the ruin of one of them ? 
It also means high prices from the public to the winner afterwards. But this com- 
petition could go on in any country, whether it suffered under high protective duties, 
or had a free tariff. There was no reason why Banks should not agree to a rule of 
business as well as brokers, architects, lawyers, and others, in order to prevent this 
ruinous competition. He should be very sorry to see the Banks competing for all 
the floating capital of the country, or all the business of the country in their hands ; 
they have a large share of it, and can exercise an immense power in raising or 
depressing the value of capital ; but this power should be used with great care and 
moderation, or it would be disastrous to themselves." 

Bank agreements in the colonies seem very tender plants. On 27th 
June, 1859, the six banks* in Melbourne, acting together in the matter 
of the Government Railway Loan, announced their intention not to 
allow interest on current accounts and deposits at all, at same time 
announcing a reduction of One per cent, in their rate of discount. The 
National Bank of Australasia joined in the movement the following day. 
Another meeting was held on 11th July, but meanwhile the Oriental 
Bank, and the English, Scottish, and Australian Chartered Bank had 
raised their rates of interest, and the Colonial Bank of Australasia had 
seceded from the movement. 

Notwithstanding the keen competition and want of agreement in 
the colonies, and which almost seems the normal state of affairs there, 
the banks have for seven years been able to work together in London, 
and we shall now proceed to endeavour to find out whether this is the 
more prudent course, or whether there are any circumstances connected 
with the operations of Australian banks here that may enable one bank 
profitably to underbid another. 



• The Bank of Australasia, the Union Bank of Australia, the Bank of New 
South Wales, the London Chartered Bank of Australia, the Bank of Victoria, and 
the Colonial Bank of Australasia. 
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Is a War op Rates in London Judicious ? 

In examining into this question the chief point to be considered is 
to what extent a bank manager could benefit his bank by forcing rates 
down. If a bank, by reducing its rates for a time, could allure new 
customers and afterwards retain them, the loss of profit might be justi- 
fied by the extension of its business, but a temporary reduction in rates 
will not be found to constitute a permanent attraction. Moreover, it is 
extremely doubtful whether a house of high standing would transfer any 
part of its business to another bank in such circumstances. Some 
merchants might, perhaps, take their business to the bank transacting 
it on lower terms, but that attraction removed the business would in all 
probability be removed also. 

When business was being conducted at a loss in New Zealand ten 
years ago the chairman of the Union Bank informed the shareholders 
that they could not occupy a secondary position there, and as long as 
other banks followed such an unwise course they would maintain their 
position. " We could not allow our customers to be attracted by rival 
institutions by any temporary opposition of this kind." They are 
probably better able than some of their neighbours to bear a loss in 
exchange on their South Australian bills, and are as little likely now as ten 
years ago to allow a good customer to be attracted to another institution 
by a lower rate of exchange. 

Bills are largely influenced to the London offices of the banks by 
their constituents in the colonies, and the London manager can only 
influence such business as the negotiation of bills to a very limited 
extent, indeed. This influencing of business from the colonies has been 
more marked of recent years, and shews a change (whether of a tem- 
porary character cannot yet be judged), in the course of business. The 
country storekeepers and the merchants in the smaller seaports seem bent 
on ordering their goods to a great extent from this country instead of, 
as formerly, drawing their supplies from the wholesale houses of Mel- 
bourne, Sydney, &c. Whether this will be profitable for them in the 
end it is not necessary to inquire ; it is going on at the present time,, 
and seems increasing, and will ultimately benefit the local banks with 
their numerous branches, whether in New Zealand, New South Wales, 
or elsewhere. 
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This diversion of business into new channels met with considerable 
opposition from large firms in this country, but many of them, in Old 
Change, Wood Street, Birmingham, Sheffield and other centres, have 
seen the wisdom of moving with the times, and rather than allow 
business to go to their next door neighbours, they are now as ready to 
execute an order direct from Australia (negotiating their bill on their 
customer through one of the banks) as they are to execute an order 
from a larger Australian House, which has an agent or one of its 
partners resident here. 

Very many of the bills negotiated in London are under credits 
established in the colony and will pass through certain banks irrespective 
of any lowering of rates. In fact, most of the Exchange business 
carried through in London originates in Australia, the business of the 
Australian banker in London, so far as the purchase of bills is con- 
cerned, partaking largely of the nature of a mere agency business for 
the colonial establishment. A war of rates in London would therefore 
apparently be productive of very little result. The present secession 
from the agreement seems to have caused little or no disturbance. It is 
sufficiently evident from past experience that an agreement in London 
is beneficial and works well, whatever may be the difficulties which 
prevent harmonious association in the various colonies. 



What is a Fair Rate op Exchange ? 

In discussing this, it is necessary to bear in mind that if money be 
provided in London for the purchase of bills on the Colonies, the 
operation is not completed until the funds are again placed here. In 
like manner, if money be sent from Australia, it has to return to the 
coffers of the bank in Melbourne or Sydney, as the case may be, before 
the exchange operation is concluded. Merchants are very oblivious of 
this, and have a disagreeable way of insinuating that banks have large 
balances in London, which ought to be at the service of the merchant 
almost without charge ! , 

Many of the banks have been advertising largely for deposits in 
this country during the last twelve months, for which, on an average, 
they have been offering 5 per cent. Late advices from Melbourne are, 
that 5J per cent* is being offered there, whilst in South Australia as 
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much as six per cent, is being offered by some of the banks ; let us take 
5 per cent, as the average rate allowed on deposits. It may assist us in 
arriving at a sound conclusion as to what is a fair rate in such circum- 
stances, if we first see how the London banks regulate their allowance 
of interest, in accordance with the movements of the Bank of England 
rate. 

Bank of England rate. ^ndon gjta a llow 
3 per cent 2 per cent. 



4 „ 3 

5 
6 

7 
8 



» 



4 „ 

5 „ 



So that when the Bank of England rate reaches 5 per cent., the 
London bankers only allow 3£ per cent. For every 1 per cent, the 
bank rate rises above 5, the London bankers allow an increase of £ per 
cent, to their depositors, but never go beyond 5 per cent. 

The Australian banks, at present allowing 5 per cent, to their 
depositors, would upon the same principle be charging 8 per cent. As 
a matter of fact, they are only charging about 7 per cent, which cannot 
be called excessive, in view of the great demands on their resources, and 
at a time when there is unanimous testimony that the import trade has 
been vastly overdone. Instead of affording facilities at lower rates, the 
banks would, in present circumstances, be justified both in increasing 
their rates, and curtailing their advances in the way of purchasing bills. 

It is somewhat difficult at times for the Australian banker in 
London to satisfy his customer that an exorbitant charge is not being 
made when an exchange of five per cent, is deducted from a sixty days' 
sight bill on Melbourne or Sydney. Merchants have some indistinct 
idea that bankers always have balances in London, and that there should 
only be a charge for interest until the draft matures, but the following 
statement shews that the charge for interest must commence long before 
the bills are purchased in London. The banker in the colony must 
provide his representative in London with funds which, if sent in gold, 
will take nearly sixty days to reach London from Sydney : — 

Passage of Coin, Sydney to London 60 days. 

60 d/s Bill purchased 63 „ 

Mail to Sydney 42 „ 

Allowances for contingencies 15 „ 
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So that with scarcely any allowance for delays, it will be nearly six 
months before the money returns to the bank in Sydney. Calculated in 
this way, it will be found that with an exchange of five per cent., the 
rate of interest to the banker is at about seven per cent, per annum, 
after deducting freight and insurance on the gold, and allowing for a 
moderate exchange profit. 

There is another way in which bills in Australia might be dealt 
with and probably many of the Scotch and English provincial banks 
do take bills in the manner to which reference is to be made. It is a 
common practice in the Eastern trade for the representative of the China 
merchant in London, instead of selling his bill (in dollars at a certain 
rate of exchange), to hand it in to the banker with the usual shipping 
documents attached. Let us suppose the transaction involves an 
advance of £1,000. The merchant draws at two months' sight in 
sterling on his Hongkong house, payable at the current rate of 
exchange on London. He gets his advance of £1,000 here which is 
placed to his debit, and upon this he has to pay interest and a com- 
mission. The Hongkong merchant is bound to take the bill up at the 
current rate of exchange in two months after sight, but should the rate 
of exchange take any turn in his favour he is at liberty to retire the bill 
whenever he thinks fit. No question of rebate arises, and of course 
the sooner the bill is retired, the sooner will the advance in London be 
paid off and interest cease. 

At present the Australian banker seems precluded by the agreement 
from entering into transactions of this kind, although provision is made 
for a somewhat analogous sort of business. In the clause as to bills for 
collection, it is added that no advance is to be made in anticipation of 
remittance at less than the minimum rate of discount in the colonies. 

How any arrangement of this kind would affect the merchant 
would, of course, depend upon the rate of interest agreed upon to be 
charged on the over-draft, until the return remittance from the colony 
arrived. The 60 days' sight selling rate of exchange in Sydney is 
generally one per cent, premium, sometimes as low as ^ per cent., or 
a trifle above one per cent. ; but in making a calculation as to the result 
of such an operation, one per cent, may be taken as the rate on the return 

The rate of interest would probably never be less than 
present time it is not likely that Australian banks 
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would be willing to fix a lower rate than 6 per cent. With 1 per cent, 
premium on the return draft and 6 per cent, interest on the loan, the 
result would be — 



Mail. London to Sydney 42 days. 

Currency of Bill 63 „ 

Mail, Sydney to London 42 „ 

Currency of Return Remittance 63 „ 

AUow for contingencies 20 „ 



230 „ 



230 days' interest on £100 = £3 15 7 

Premium on Return Remittance 10 

Stamps do. 2 

Net cost to the Merchant £4 17 7 



In a previous calculation, allowance for contingencies is perhaps a 
debateable point, but in the above calculation it is requisite that some 
allowance be made before we can arrive at an approximately correct 
result. The merchant would generally take his advance before mail day 
in London, and it would seldom happen that the bill matured on a mail 
day in the colony, hence the necessity to allow for contingencies. A 
curious feature in exchange business carried on by such a method would 
be that it would be advantageous to the merchant to send his bill in as 
nearly on a mail day as possible. At present it is most profitable for 
him to send his bills in the day after a mail has left, when he can so 
arrange his financial matters. This was not an uncommon practice 
with the mercantile community, especially when there was only a mail 
once a month to Australia, and most of the merchandise went forward 
by sailing ships. To such an extent was it carried on that part of the 
original agreement was that an extra rate of \ per cent, be charged on 
all bills negotiated within seven clear working days after the departure 
of the Brindisi (Melbourne) mail. 

The cost to the merchant would be perhaps modified by a lower 
(5 per cent.) rate of interest being charged, and the return remittance 
could be discounted, generally speaking, at a low rate, thus placing the 
funds sooner in the hands of the banker, and wiping off the debit 
balance. 
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The Bank of South Australia. 

" With well regulated rates, and a freedom from undue competition, business 
will be sound, profitable, and well conducted." — William Puedy. 

The bank to which reference was made in a former chapter as 
having seceded from the agreement, is the Bank of South Australia. 
To give practical effect to its secession, the management issued a circular 
intimating that they were prepared to negotiate bills in the colonies at 
a discount of 3? per cent, for 60 days' sight, a rate which was at the 
time \\ per cent, lower than that charged by the other banks. Their 
action is intended as a counter-stroke to the aggressive policy of the 
Bank of New South Wales, since it established itself in South Australia ; 
when the New South Wales Bank opened a branch in Adelaide, there 
was an agreement existing among the banks there, but they declined to 
become a party to it. This soon compelled the Bank of Australasia to 
retire from the agreement in Adelaide to protect its interests from the 
encroachments of the Bank of New South Wales. Mr. Brett seems to 
think that stringent agreements in the colonies are not absolutely 
necessary, except for regulating the rate of interest to be allowed for 
deposits. Be that as it may, it is very singular that the Bank of South 
Australia should be the first to retire from the agreement in London. 
Its colonial manager, Mr. John Currie, if not the originator, was at 
least, when in London as secretary to the Bank of New South Wales, 
one of its most strenuous supporters, and on one occasion expostulated 
very forcibly with the late Mr. Purdy, at a meeting of the banks, when 
that gentleman threatened to retire from the agreement in its early 
days on account of some disagreement about re-exchange. Moreover, 
both Mr. Currie, the colonial manager, and Mr. Cuthbertson, the general 
manager, are Scotsmen, and nowhere amongst bankers is it better 
understood than in Scotland, that competition is unhealthy which leads 
to the transaction of business at unprofitable rates. 

If, as suggested in the Statist, the Bank of South Australia has a 
virtual monopoly of business amongst the copper-mining community 
and shippers of produce in Adelaide, it is not to be wondered at that 
the Bank of New South Wales steps in and makes an effort to secure a 
share of the business, and if it is to maintain its position as a first-class 
Australian bank, it is necessary that it be represented in all the chief 
ports of Australia. Its Adelaide manager may be a little too vigorous 
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in pushing for business, but a prosperous corporation, like the Bank of 

■ 

South Australia, could well have afforded to look without envy upon the 
Bank of New South Wales establishing itself in that city. They could 
scarcely have expected to monopolise indefinitely, and on their own 
terms, the banking business of the Colony. 

In the report presented to the shareholders at the half-yearly 
general meeting, on the 19th of October, 1882, we are told that the 
capital and resources of the bank are fully employed in the Colony, with 
the prospect of an increasing and permanent demand for money. We 
are also told that the progress in development of the Northern territory 
has not escaped the notice of the colonial management, that a site has 
been acquired, and that a branch will be established at Palmerston as 
soon as arrangements can be completed. With their resources fully and 
profitably employed in the Colony, it seems impolitic on their part to 
have disturbed the harmonious arrangements, so long existing in London, 
by lowering rates to such an extent as to make their negotiation of bills 
in London almost unprofitable. 

On comparing the resources of the Bank of New South Wales, the 
Bank of Australasia and the Union Bank with those of the Bank of 
South Australia, it is difficult to avoid coming to any other conclusion 
than that the latter will not be able to do much damage to its powerful 
rivals, provided dissension does not arise amongst the other banks, and 
thus cause the whole exchange business in London to be deranged. It 
was suggested that the opening of branches in Melbourne and Sydney 
would have been a more effective counterstroke, and that the unoffending 
banks in London were entitled to some consideration at the hands of 
the Bank of South Australia, many of their head offices and branches in 
the Colonies having for a long period carried on an amicable intercourse 
with the branch of that bank as their agent at Adelaide, while the Bank 
of South Australia has used the various branch banks of its correspondents 
for carrying out such business as it might have beyond its own 
immediate sphere of action. 

' In a letter to the Statist, " Anglo-Australian " spoke in somewhat 
bitter terms of the suggestion to secure influential local directors, open 
in Melbourne and Sydney,* and fight there rather than in London, but 



* Although the Bank of South Australia is precluded by its charter from 
extending its operations beyond South Australia, registration under the ^'"^t fHl 
Liability Acts provides an easy method of overcoming that difficulty. 
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his sarcasm was misplaced. What do we see going on around us ? The 
London Chartered Bank of Australia, perhaps one of the most conserva- 
tive of the Australian Banks, extending its operations to Queensland, has 
opened a branch in Brisbane with a couple of local directors. Perhaps 
some may think that there was little necessity for another bank appear- 
ing on the scene in the capital of Queensland. The London Chartered 
has, however, established itself there, and although it has as yet only 
opened a branch at Brisbane, it is attracting customers of long standing 
from other banks and at places many hundreds of miles distant from 
Brisbane, by doing business on terms which other banks are not pre- 
pared to adopt. This seems the same course that is being pursued by 
the Bank of New South Wales in Adelaide. 

Again the general manager of the Commercial Bank of Australia, 
Limited, has lately opened a branch of his bank in London, securing as 
local directors, the London partners of two of the largest and most 
influential firms of Melbourne merchants. What better service could he 
have rendered his bank ? It is a usual and recognised custom, to 
strengthen a bank's position by securing influential directors when 
opportunity offers. 

A good deal of correspondence appeared in the Statist some months 
since, on the subject of the secession of the Bank of South Australia, but 
as the predicted evils do not appear to have arisen, it is unnecessary to 
reproduce the letters here. 
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Telegraphic Transfer of Money. 

THE growing importance of this mode of remittance was very 
prominently brought before the public on a recent occasion in 
the columns of the Times, more especially in regard to the 
Eastern trade and business with the United States; and in a paper 
read at a meeting of the Institute of Bankers, Mr. Edwin Brett, 
formerly colonial manager of the London Chartered Bank of Australia, 
made some remarks on the subject of " Cable Transfers," which have 
constituted a part of the exchange business of Australian banks since 
1872. 

The following are extracts from the articles referred to, and they 
are followed by a letter which appeared in the Statist, called forth by 
the paper read before the Institute of Bankers : — 

(Extract from The Times.') 

" The practice of the mercantile world is nndergoing a change which bids fair 
to revolutionize the whole system by which business has until comparatively recently 
been carried on. We refer to the increased, and increasing, use that is made of tele- 
graphic transfers, whereby many transactions which a few years ago would have 
resulted in the creation of bills of exchange can be effected entirely without their 
aid. A merchant who desires to make a shipment of goods to a foreign port can 
now in many cases finish the whole transaction almost within a few hours, instead of 
drawing a bill against the goods and discounting it, which bill might be in circula- 
tion for nearly three months afterwards. He can have the goods shipped, telegraph 
the fact to an agent at the port of arrival, receive particulars as to the state of the 
market, and, if it seem good to him, have the articles sold at once " to arrive," the 
proceeds being remitted to him in London by telegraph through a banker. If he 
has an order to buy goods in England for a customer abroad, the process is similar 
with the addition that if he does not reside in the place where the goods are most 
easily bought, he can telegraph to an agent there, who will inform him as to the 
state of the market, buy the articles, if ordered to do so, and receive payment for 
them by telegraph. In neither case will a bill appear anywhere in the transaction. 
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The facilities thus afforded to the mercantile community have not, of course, done 
away with bills altogether, but there can be no doubt that they have materially 
reduced their volume. In the Eastern trade, especially, where the competition is 
exceedingly keen and the margin of profit consequently small, the telegraphic transfer 
system has been in use for several years, and though, like all other modes of increas- 
ing the efficiency of the machinery of business, it may be expected eventually to pro- 
duce good effects, some inconvenience is necessarily attendant on the transitional 
state in which we at present find ourselves. A good deal of the business with the 
United States is already done by " cable transfers," and its amount is increasing ; 
while in other departments of international trade attempts are being made to intro- 
duce the new system. Arrangements for telegraphing money to and from Rio 
Janeiro have lately been made, though they have not, so far as we are aware, resulted 
in the regular quotation of a rate for cable-transfers between London and Rio. It 
will be impossible to foresee the effects that may arise from the new system until it 
has been more widely adopted." 



(Extract from Mr. Brett's Paper.) 



" The exceptionable feature," he states, " in the remittance of money by tele- 
graph is the sudden and unforeseen demand upon the distant correspondents of the 
bank, for the immediate payment probably of a large amount, for it has to be noticed 
that small sums rarely justify the heavy cost of a telegraphic message. Some pro- 
tection is wanted for the ' drawee/ so to speak, of a ' cable transfer/ and it appears 
to me that the case might very properly be met by the paying bank ^say in London) 
responding to the telegraphic advice, not by an immediate cash payment, but by the 
issue of a promissory note, or the acceptance of a draft, at sixty days' date, payable 
to the order of the person favoured. Various devices have already been adopted for 
divesting cable transfers of their objectionable features, and in cases where such form 
of remittance is anticipated the difficulty has been met by the Australian bank 
forwarding drafts to the London office, to be sighted and delivered to the payees, only 
upon receipt of subsequent advices by telegraph. Another plan is to advise by tele- 
graph, in ciphers previously arranged, that drafts at three or four months after date, 
payable to tne order of the secretary or manager of the bank, are going forward by 
the mail, and may be discounted if required for such and such parties. But where no 
arrangements have been made by anticipation, ' cable transfers ' require the response 
of prompt and immediate cash payments." 



(Letter in the Statist.) 

" Sir, — On reading a paragraph in one of your contemporaries on Saturday, on 
the subject of telegraphic transfer of money, I was reminded of what was said by 
Mr. Edwin Brett, when delivering a lecture on the history and development of bank- 
ing in Australasia, before the Institute of Bankers, on October J 8th. The lecturer 
stated that one device adopted by the Australian banks in dealing with cable trans- 
fers was to forward a supply of drafts from Australia to the London office, to be 
accepted and made use of upon receipt of instructions by telegraph. The word 
4 device ' seems aptly chosen to designate this plan, which I think you will agree with 
me in saying very much resembles the method adopted by the City of Glasgow Bank 
in its later years — viz., to keep a supply of bills on hand, drawn and dated in India, 
and ready to be accepted as occasion required. The reputation of Australian banks 
for careful and successful management is second to none, but if it be the case that 
they have in London a stock of bills on hand, drawn in Melbourne, Sydney, or 
Adelaide, ready to be accepted, I imagine the bankers and bill brokers of London 
will soon begin to put a limit to the amount of Australian bank acceptances which 
they will be prepared to discount. It is obvious that such documents could very 
easily be put to improper uses. 



November 21st, 1882. 



» 
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It has since been explained that blank drafts are not sent to London, 
but that the bank in Australia draws in the usual way on London, in 
favour of certain firms, and that the drafts are complete in every respect. 
This sort of business, however, is not telegraphic transfer of money. If 
a bank forwards three or four sets of bills to its London agents, say for 
£20,000 each, in favour of certain customers, knowing that in a couple 
of months or in six weeks time it will be called upon to wire its 
correspondent in London to accept and deliver the bills, it can provide 
cover by the mail taking the drafts in the first instance, or it may have 
large funds in London, already available, or, on receipt of funds from 
its customer in Australia, with instructions to telegraph to have the 
drafts delivered in London, the banker may remit cover. 

Looked at from any point of view, this is no sudden demand on an 
Australian banker to pay a sum of money in London. On an average 
he cannot be called upon to telegraph to his London agent until after 
the lapse of forty days, that being about the time required for the drafts, 
to reach this country. 

In reading an article on telegraphic transfer of money, "blank 
bills " would occur to the minds of many bankers as bearing the nearest 
resemblance to cable remittance. With blank drafts in London, and 
knowing neither in what amounts, nor to what firms, he would be called 
upon to deliver them, a banker might possibly speak of the operation aa 
an adaptation of the telegraphic transfer system. If the public generally, 
and London bankers and bill brokers made no objection to blank bills- 
being held in London to be filled up with the names of payees and the 
amounts, on receipt of telegraphic advice, from day to day, it could 
easily be arranged in such a way as to cause no inconvenience financially 
to the banker. By issuing such drafts at 90 days' sight, or three 
months' sight, the banker would have ample time to provide cover ; 
practically, he would be in the same position in regard to a three 
months' bill issued by his London office, in response to telegraphic 
instructions, as he now is in regard to a sixty days' bill going forward 
by mail. 

The suggestion that the bank in London should issue a promissory 
note or accept a draft at sixty days' date, payable to the order of the 
person favoured, is not likely at present to be generally adopted, it being* 
the practice of banks in this country never to accept bills drawn upon. 
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them by customers in London or any other part of the "United Kingdom. 
The prejudice against their doing so is very deeply rooted, and will not 
be easily removed. To the mind of many professional banters the idea 
will be repulsive ; still it may be that such bills will soon be the custom 
of the trade and meet with favour in Lombard Street. In the Journal 
of the Institute of Bankers for February we are told that " when the 
bond fide character of such bills is freely admitted they will soon make 
their appearance, and discounters will find the materials for their, 
business re-assuming normal dimensions." It is not very likely that 
any bank will adopt either this practice or the plan of holding blank 
bills in London, without thoroughly satisfying itself as to the opinion 
of bankers and bill brokers on the point. 

It is, perhaps, somewhat anomalous that the representative of a 
colonial bank in London cannot accept the draft of a customer in this 
country on receipt of telegraphic advice, while he can accept, without 
question, the drafts of the merchant in Hongkong or Calcutta drawn 
under credits established in the colony. The American private banker 
in London, on the other hand, will accept the bill of the Liverpool 
merchant upon him, say for a shipment of rice to New York, as readily 
as he will that of the merchant in Rio Janeiro who may have shipped 
a cargo oF coffee to Baltimore or some other port in the United States. 

The colonial banker, however, is in no worse position than the 
London banker or the Scotch banker who, while they can accept the- 
drafts of an Indian or a China house, are forbidden by the unwritten 
rule of custom to accept drafts drawn upon them by merchants in this 
country, 

The acceptance of a bill drawn upon an Australian banker by a 
customer in this country would seem" to reduce the banker to the 
financial level of the merchant. In the grain trade (London Com 
Trade Association) one of the articles of an American wheat contract is 
that the cargo be paid for less discount for the unexpired term of 
seventy-two days from the date of bill of lading — or at seller's option 
by buyer's acceptance of shipper's or_ seller's drafts at sixty days* 
sight, with documents attached. There is a certain prestige about a 
banker which would seem to be annihilated if he arranges to accept his 
customer's draft drawn upon him in this country. 

The inoBt difficult thing for the Australian banker in transactions 
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based on the delivery of drafts in London, on receipt of advice by cable, 
will be to secure a fair equivalent for the accommodation granted. In 
the Colonies, where there seems to be little agreement amongst the 
banks for regulating their charges, the merchant (unless he is very 
different from his London confrere), will no doubt bring pressure to bear 
on his banker, and will probably insinuate that other banks do such 
business without extra charge. Should the system come into general 
use, it will very likely prove less advantageous to the banker than to the 
merchant ; in fact, will only be a concession wrung from the banker by 
large and influential customers. 



Telegraphic Transfers — Cash Transactions. 

The very essence of remittance of money by cable, however, seems 
to be the immediate payment of cash, and so long as a bank trades 
within ijs means, there is little likelihood of its being put to much 
inconvenience by telegraphic transfer until that system of remittance is 
much more fully developed than at present in the Australian trade. In 
considering this subject, we may turn to the table in Chapter VI., 
where we see the amount of business done by each bank. It is scarcely 
necessary to observe that what will be suitable and convenient business 
ior the Bank of New South Wales, the Union Bank of Australia and 
other banks at the head of the list might be the reverse of profitable to 
banks lower down in the list, and with smaller means. Banks whose 
resources are small, cannot expect to be able, profitably, to keep the 
accounts of firms who would be making continual demands upon them 
for the remitting of large sums to London by cable. This applies to 
small banks in their ordinary business ; they cannot safely take large 
accounts, and in the Bank of Otago we see the result of the departure 
from this wholesome rule. The large and injudicious advance of that 
bank to the Southland Government, hampered its operations from the 
very beginning, and militated much against its success. 

The system of cable remittance will gradually grow up, without 
causing much inconvenience, and the managers of the various banks will 
doubtless, as hitherto, adapt themselves to the various phases of the 
merchant's monetary requirements. Accounts that would necessitate 
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the payment of very large amounts in London, on receipt of telegraphic 
advice, will not be taken by banks whose general business is not of such 
extent as to compel them to keep large balances, or a large amount of 
securities in London. To such banks, a large telegraphic transfer 
business would only produoe inconvenience. 

If a cable remittance is treated as a cash transaction, the colonial 
merchant can calculate exactly the cost of remitting, but if drafts at 
two or three months' sight are to be given him in lieu of cash, he 
cannot calculate the exact cost. A change in the Bank of England rate 
may occur before the money is required and he may be caught, as the 
Eastern banks were in 1881-2, with a sharp sudden rise. "We have 
already shown how the banker would be affected by this system of 
dealing with telegraphic advices, which although not exactly cable re* 
mittances, may be of great service in monetary transactions. At the 
present time, many merchants have information by cable as to what 
remittances are on the way to this country, and it is the ordinary 
business of a banker occasionally to accommodate a good customer in 
anticipation of arrival of the drafts. 

There are many ways in which the cable may be used to facilitate, 
payment of money, which will cause little inconvenience. On the 
opening of the tea market in China, the Australian merchant may 
find prices in his favour, and by the use of the cable, he can easily 
arrange fresh credits for increased purchases in Foochow. In like 
manner, the American merchant desirous of importing coffee from Kio 
Janeiro can make all his arrangements by cable ; he can instruct his 
agent at port of shipment to draw on the London firm with whom a, 
credit has been established. In both cases bills would be sold in the 
ordinary way, in Foochow and Rio Janeiro respectively, and such 
transactions would not, strictly speaking, be telegraphic transfer of 
money. 
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Till Money. 

" A place like Lombard Street, where in all but tbe rarest times money can be 
always obtained upon good security or upon decent prospects of probable gain, is a 
luxury which no country has ever enjoyed with even comparable equality before." — 
Walter Bagehot. 

Bankers will not be so hard pressed in this way as some seem to 
think. Every Indian and Colonial bank keeps an account with a 
London banker. The Indian banks are said to be the largest customers 
which the bill brokers have, on many occasions contracting for the dis- 
counting of their bills " to arrive " by subsequent mails.* We often see 
an announcement in the daily papers that the Indian banks have been 
borrowing upon Government securities, or, as lately, that they were 
borrowing on the security of bills, " until the turn of the year," when 
they expect to be able to discount on better terms. 

"We never hear of it, but possibly Australian banks do the same 
thing, and thus avoid keeping a large amount of unemployed capital 
available for responding to cable transfers, or for other purposes. 

Australian bankers, like all other prudent bankers,' have permanent 
investments in the shape, generally, of colonial government debentures. 
For the convenience of working telegraphic transfers, they can place 
these securities in the hands of their London manager or agent, who can 
take them to " Lombard Street " when necessary. During the produce 
season and for some time after it is over, the banker will probably be 
well supplied with funds, but occasionally it may be convenient for him 
to make use of Lombard Street (his till), " which is by far the greatest 
combination of economical power and economical delicacy that the world 
has ever seen. Of the greatness of the power there will be no doubt. 
Money is economical power. Everyone is aware that England is the 
greatest moneyed country in the world ; everyone admits that it has 
much more immediately disposable and ready cash than any other country. 
But very few persons are aware how much greater the ready balance — 



* The joint-stock banks did very little fresh business, but continued, in the 
language of Lombard Street, to " sit on their money " to the extent of millions ; and 
will only begin to let it out freely after the turn of the year, when a complete change 
in the position of affairs will be witnessed. The discount rates were the same as 
before, say, 4 to 4£ for three months' bills ; but the opinion as to the future of the 
market was clearly seen in a transaction by one of the Eastern banks, which was able 
to negotiate its three, four, and six months' paper, " to arrive " about the middle of 
next month, at 3^ per cent. — Daily Telegraph. 
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the floating loan fund which can be lent to any one or for any purpose — 
is in England than it is anywhere else in the world." Such is Mr. 
Bagehot's description of " Lombard Street," which is the till of the 
Indian banker. 

With sufficient reserves already in London, the Australian banker 
need not always send cover at the time of issuing drafts. He can 
safely, when it suits his purpose, retain the money for use in the colony 
for a certain length of time, if the remittances are to be sent home in 
the shape of negotiable documents which his London representative can 
put into the till at Lombard Street, when his acceptances mature. So 
that not only for telegraphic transfer but in his ordinary exchange 
business, the Australian banker could often profitably use " Lombard 
Street." Melting their bills "red hot"* does not necessarily indicate 
pressure ; it is more likely, in the case of an Australian bank, to 
indicate a sensible and profitable financial arrangement, rendered prac- 
ticable by the ample reserves held in London. Those reserves of 
debentures or other securities may not be required in " Lombard 
Street" from one year's end to another, but the fact that they are 
available in London renders practicable the operations indicated. 



* Journal of the Institute of Bankers for February, 1883, p. 112. 
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The Comptoir d'Escompte de Paris. 

Incorporated by National Decrees of 7th and 8th March, 1848, and by Imperial 
Decrees of 20th July, 1854, and SUt December, 1866. 

Capital fully paid up 80,000,000 francs = £3,200,000 

Reserve Fund 20,000,000 „ = 800,000 

[The Accounts are made up annually to December 31st, and submitted in Paris 
late in January. For 1874 the Dividend was 37 francs per share ; for each of the 
years 1875, 1876, and 1877, 40 francs ; for 1878, 42 francs ; for 1879, 44 francs ; 
for 1880, 46 francs ; and for 1881 and 1882, 48 francs.] 



THERE are many and obvious reasons which will have induced 
the Directors of this wealthy French bank to extend its 
operations to New South "Wales and Victoria. The develop- 
ment of direct trade during late years between the Continent of 
Europe and the Australian Colonies has been very considerable. French 
merchants are now pushing for a greater share of the profits of 
Australian commerce. French and Continental wool buyers, instead 
of coming to the London sales, are trying the effect of purchasing in 
Melbourne, the wool being shipped direct to Antwerp and other ports. 
Continental merchants and manufacturers are also endeavouring to 
open up direct communication with the Colonial merchant, without the 
intervention of the London middle-man. A French line of steamers, 
the Messageries Maritimes, under a contract with the French Govern- 
ment, dispatch a steamer every twenty-eight days from Marseilles, for 
the conveyance of mails, vid Reunion and Mauritius, to Australia and 
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New Caledonia, merchandise from this country being shipped from 
London by another steamer, and transhipped at Marseilles. These are 
some of the causes which will have influenced the Comptoir to gain a 
firm foothold in Australia, where, while advertising that they are 
prepared to offer ordinary banking facilities, they especially desire to 
purchase bills drawn in francs, payable in the principal towns of France 
and Belgium. 

The Comptoir has branches at Lyons, Marseilles, London, Calcutta, 
Melbourne, &c, and sub-agencies at Foochow, Yokohama, San Francisco, 
Sydney, and other places. It will thus be seen that its ramifications 
are extensive, and from its large connection with India and China it is 
apparently able to deal in exchange at somewhat lower rates than many 
of its Australian competitors. It is, however, to be hoped that this 
will not cause the banks in the Colonies to enter on a course of reckless 
competition in Exchange, such as for years has marked the course of 
banking business in the East. The managers of the Comptoir will 
probably in time see the advisability of entering into the agreement 
with the other banks. I am not aware if they have ever been asked to 
do so in London. 

The figures given at the head of this Chapter will indicate the 
position of the bank. It will be remarked that the shareholders have 
no further liability, the capital being entirely paid up ; but it has 
already been shown in Chapter VI. that its proportion of paid-up 
Capital and Eeserve to Liabilities to the public is very large. 

"With lines of direct steamers from Hamburg, Antwerp and 
Marseilles, an abundant impetus has been given to Continental trade 
with Australia. The fifth steamer, which has been dispatched to the 
Colonies by the Messageries Maritimes Company, under their mail 
contract with the French Government, arrived in May, and the home- 
ward steamer, leaving Melbourne for Marseilles in the beginning of that 
month, had 105 passengers on board and 30 bags of mails. Of cargo 
the steamer had more than she could conveniently carry away, and some 
200 tons or thereabouts had to be shut out. 

About twelve months ago the Belgian Export Company commenced 
business in Melbourne for the purpose of introducing Belgian manu- 
factures into Australia. It has introduced large quantities of bar, rod, 
sheet, and plate iron, and articles of various kinds which are 
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manufactured in the Colonies, and active steps are being taken to 
develop a return trade by sending to Belgium samples and trial ship- 
ments of Australian products, such as wool, wheat, wine, tallow, &c. 
The Company has agencies in Germany, France, and other parts of the 
Continent, so that there is every prospect of an extensive market for 
Australian products. 

It is thus not improbable that before many years have elapsed 
other French and German banking companies will establish themselves 
in Australia, increasing the keen competition already existing among 
the various monetary institutions. 
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The Trustees, Executors, and Agency Company, Limited, 

of Melbourne, Victoria. 

Capital Subscribed, £84,250; Paid-up, £33,700. Total Liabilities, £168,600. 



THIS Company was incorporated (under the Colonial Companies 
Statute, 1864) in the year 1878, its object being to establish 
a safe and permanent corporate body to act : 

1. As Trustee, Executor, or Administrator. 

2. As Agent for Trustees, Executors, or Administrators, or for 

principals unable or unwilling to act for themselves in the 
management and realization of estates. 

3. As Attorney or Agent to invest money, negotiate loans, buy and 

sell land, runs, shares and securities, effect insurances, and 
act generally as agent in the Australasian Colonies. 

In order to remove some practical difficulties, and to give greater 
security to the public, it was deemed expedient in 1879 to introduce 
into the Colonial Parliament a Bill for facilitating the carrying out the 
objects of the company in its corporate capacity, and this Bill, after 
being subjected to much criticism and many amendments, became law 
on the 8th December, 1879. 

It is intituled, "An Act to confer powers upon the Trustees, 
Executors, and Agency Company, Limited." 

In conformity with the provisions of this Act, the Company, shortly 
after it passed, issued 20,000 new shares of £2 10s. each, which were 
at once taken up in the Colony and £1 per share paid thereon, together 
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with a premium of 25 per cent, on the amount so paid, a clear indication 
of the opinion formed there of the soundness of the Company ; its 
chairman is Sir Charles Sladen, K.C.M.G., while Mr. D. C. M' Arthur, 
late Superintendent of the Bank of Australasia, is vice-chairman. 

Besides the head office in Melbourne, the company has opened 
branches at Ballarat, Beechworth, Geelong, Kyneton, and Sale (Gipp's 
Land). It has also established an agency in London, the agents for the 
United Kingdom being Messrs. Sladen & Mackenzie, Solicitors, No. 1, 
Delahay Street, "Westminster. 

The following is the scale of charges on all estates committed to the 
management of the Company, in accordance with the 8th Section of 
the Executors Company's Act, No. 644 : — 

A commission of £2 10s. is charged on every £100 received by the 
Company on account of the corpus of any estate committed to its 
management as executor or trustee of a will, or as administrator with 
the will annexed ; — and a commission of £2 10s. is charged on every 
£100 received by the Company on account of the income of such estate. 
These rates also apply generally to marriage or other settlements of 
which the Company may be trustee, and to cases where the Company 
may act as receiver, committee under the Lunacy Statute, or attorney 
under power. 

The above commission is payable exclusive of disbursements 
necessarily made. 

In addition to the above specified rate, the Company is prepared to 
make special arrangements with those disposed to place business in the 
Company's hands on terms varying according to the extent of the 
business, the nature of the responsibility, and the amount of work 
entailed. 

The following are some of the advantages offered by this Company, 
which from the novel character of the business undertaken it will be 
useful to record : — 

(1.) The Company, unlike any individual trustee or executor, never 
dies or leaves the colony, or becomes incapable through any cause of 
acting in the position to which it has been appointed and thus the 
inconvenience and expense of filling up a vacancy in the office of acting 
trustee, executor, or attorney, occasioned by death or otherwise, ia 

avoided. 

»■■ ,; . 

itB±- . 
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(2.) Proprietors residing out of the colony have the advantage of 
appointing as their agent a sound non-trading corporate company, 
which has, amongst its shareholders, leading men of all professions and 
businesses, versed in the management of estates and business generally, 
in preference to a private individual, who may die or leave the colony* 
or become incapable or untrustworthy. 

(3.) The Company works with special practical knowledge, and the 
combined judgment and enlarged experience which a board of directors 
must bring to bear in the management of estates, and in dealing with 
property and the investment of money coming to their hands as trustees, 
executors, or administrators, or entrusted to them as agents, must be 
beneficial to those interested, as well as a guarantee against fraud and 
mis-management. 

(4.) The removal of the difficulty, which is generally felt, of 
securing the services of suitable and trustworthy persons willing to 
accept the onerous duties of trustees or executors, and to incur the 
heavy risks and responsibilities attaching to these offices. 

(5.) Business is conducted on a fixed and ascertained scale of com- 
missions known to the principal, settlor or testator, when he selects the 
company. That scale will not exceed the sum usually charged in the 
colony in similar cases, and will generally fall much below that rate, 
whereas 5 per cent., the legal maximum amount allowed by law to 
trustees and executors in the colony of Victoria, is almost invariably 
claimed by those entitled to it and allowed by the court. 

(6.) The person selecting the company to act for him, whether as 
trustee, executor, or agent, has the security of the subscribed capital 
liability, a substantial part of the paid-up capital of the company being 
invested in the name of the colonial treasurer as trustee for the 
company, in Government debentures, pursuant to section 4 of the 
special Act. 

(7.) By the 10th section of the special Act, the company may, on 
application to the Supreme Court by a trustee, cestui que trust, legatee, 
&a, in a summary inexpensive way and without suit or petition, be 
ordered to account, and by section 11 the Supreme Court may, on a 
similar application, in addition to or in substitution for such account, 
appoint an auditor to examine the books and accounts of the company. 
No such summary remedy exists as against a private individual. 
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(8.) The public can at all times be satisfied as to the pecuniary 
position of the company, for by section 20 r of the special Act, the 
managing director or manager of the company is bound to make half- 
yearly a declaration showing the state of the affairs of the company, 
which must be published and exhibited conspicuously in all its places of 



(9.) The company not being a trading company, derives its profits 
from the transaction of business on commission, instead of from in- 
vesting its capital in speculative transactions, a very important con- 
sideration in estimating the security which the company offers to those 
who confide their business to its management. 

(10.) Even those who have had the good fortune to secure the 
services of persons in every way fitted to act as executors or trustees, 
would find ib advantageous to appoint the company in succession to the 
executors or trustees, named in the will or settlement ; and thus, while 
the testator or settlor wonld retain for the estate the good offices of his 
friends, so long as they were able and willing to render them, the 
company would in case of the executors or trustees originally named 
dying, becoming incapable, or refusing to act, be ready to take up the 
duties, and carry out the intentions of the testator or settlor. The 
same remarks will apply, although in a qualified sense, to powers of 
attorney, and it would often be advisable to appoint the Company 
under a power to come into operation in case of the death, insolvency, 
absence, or incapacity of the original attorney or agent. 

The Company, although so recently formed, is paying a dividend 
of 6 per cent, per annum, and on the 31st December, 1882, there 
remained a balance of £1,870 5s. 8d. to carry forward after payment of 
dividend. At the last meeting, which was held on 7th February, 1883, 
Mr. M'Arthur was in the chair, and informed the shareholders that 
although, as was expected on the formation of the company, its program! 
had been slow np to that time, during the last month or two there had 
been a large access to the company's business, and several trust e 
having an income of some thousands a year, had been transferred ti 
the company. He also added that since the end of the year scai 
week had passed without the company being called upon to e 
the duties of executors of estates varying in value 1 
£40,000 each. 
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Biographical— Mr. John Bramwell ; Mr. William Purdy ; Mr. John Matheson ; 
Mr. Benjamin Boyd. 



THE life of a bank officer is not such as to make his biography, 
generally speaking, of more than local interest. Australian 
banking is no exception to this rule, and in Mr. Heaton's 
Australian Dictionary of Dates and Men of the Time, Mr. Benjamin 
Boyd is the only banker accorded a place. It would be easy to 
mention many gentlemen well known as chairmen of Australian 
banks who, from year to year, have been in the habit of making 
interesting speeches to the shareholders at the half-yearly meetings. 
The names of Mr. W. Fane de Salis, Mr. E. Divett, Mr. Harry George 
Gordon, and a few others will readily occur to most of us, but our 
present object is not to refer to directors, but to give a brief account of 
one or two managers who have recently passed away. 



Mb. John Bramwell 



Began his banking career as a junior clerk in the Aberdeen Town and 
County Bank, -of which he afterwards became an inspector. When the 
London Chartered Bank of Australia was formed the directors entrusted 
the control of its affairs to Mr. Bramwell, who at once proceeded to 

Fifteen years afterwards he left it a highly prosperous 

reserve fund of £100,000, and its position now, so 

led, is no better than when he retired from its 

he reported a largely increased business, and 

fact in a great measure to an arrangement he 
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had made to supply Her Majesty's government at Melbourne with funds 
to enable them to discharge their public obligations, pending the solution 
of the differences which had unfortunately arisen between the two 
branches of the legislature. One of the effects of that arrangement 
Mr. Bramwell thought would be to secure virtually to them the 
possession of the Government account. Some of the shareholders 
severely censured the advances made, and the arrangement was much 
commented upon in the Melbourne papers. Shortly after this it was 
announced that the advances accorded to the Government of Victoria 
had been fully liquidated and that Mr. Bramwell had expressed a desire 
to be relieved from his functions as colonial manager of the London 
Chartered Bank. He soon returned to this country and was for a time 
manager in London of the London and San Francisco Bank, Limited, 
but he was scarcely settled in his new managerial chair before he was 
offered the London managership of the Union Bank of Australia, a 
post which he accepted and oqcupied until his death. 



Mr, William Purdy. 



At the time of his death in 1878, was one of the oldest bank 
managers in London. At an early age he entered the service of the 
South Australian Company, and four years afterwards was appointed 
accountant in the office of the South Australian Banking Company. 
In November, 1851, on the retirement of Mr. Wheeler, manager of the 
bank, Mr. Purdy was appointed his successor, and under his management 
it attained considerable success. Mr. Purdy was the author of many 
pamphlets on topics connected with Australian commerce, and published 
in 1876, a work entitled, The City Lift. He is, however, better 
known from the persistent efforts he made to secure speedier and more 
frequent postal communication between the mother-country and Aus- 
tralia, and innumerable letters from him appeared in the daily press 
on this subject. The exceptionally profitable manner in which he 
utilised the bank's funds in London in 1857, the year in which the 
South Australian Banking Company incurred very severe losses in 
Adelaide, was specially alluded to by the chairman at the meeting of 
shareholders in 1858. 
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Mr. John Matheson. 

Mr. John Matheson was a Scotchman, born in 1821, and at the 
early age of fourteen proceeded to Tasmania to join his uncles, who were 
stock-breeding there. On his arrival in Hobart Town, by way of 
preparation for bush life, and to teach him habits of business, he went 
into a merchant's office, where he remained until the year 1838, when he 
joined the staff of the Union Bank of Australia, which had just then 
opened a branch at Hobart Town. In 1845 he was appointed manager 
of the Union Bank at Geelong, and subsequently, in 1851, was promoted 
to the Melbourne management. In January, 1853, Mr. Matheson 
severed his connection with the Union Bank on his appointment to the 
general managership of the then newly formed Bank of Victoria — a post 
which he held until 1881, when he retired. He paid a visit to London 
in 1859, when he established the London office, and remained in this 
country for a period of two years. He died in Melbourne on the 10th 
July, 1882, six months after his retirement. 



Mr. Benjamin Boyd. 



The following sketch of Mr. Benjamin Boyd's remarkable career 
is condensed from a judgment delivered by Mr. Commissioner Fane, 
in the Court of Bankruptcy, and is given as nearly as possible in his 
own words : — 

Mr. Benjamin Boyd commenced his commercial career in 1824, in 
partnership with his younger brother, Mr. Mark Boyd, as stock brokers, 
and in 1827 they became members of the Stock Exchange, where they 
conducted their business until 1841, Mark Boyd continuing the business 
until 1855. Mr. Benjamin Boyd, the elder brother, was a person of 
large capacity and of an enterprising disposition, and had been, it is 
said, the principal agent in founding two very flourishing London 
establishments — the North British Insurance Company and the Union 
Bank of London; and in 1840 it occurred to him that there was 
an opening for a new London bank, to be based on the idea of collecting 
capital here, where interest was low, and using it in Australia, where 
interest was excessive, and he set about the carrying out of this idea 
with his usual energy and talent. Of course such a project did not 
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ripen in a day. It took the whole of 1840 and nearly the whole 
of 1841 to reach maturity. There was a difficulty in getting share- 
holders under the then existing law of unlimited liability, but some few 
having come forward, and a highly respectable board of directors having 
been formed, of which Mr. Benjamin Boyd was chairman, it was 
determined by the board to raise money by loan on promissory notes, 
which were to be payable five years after date, with 5 per cent, interest % , 
in the meantime. By those two expedients, the issue of shares and the 
issue of promissory notes, a sufficient capital was obtained towards the 
end of 1841, and the board then despatched to Australia six or seven 
persons, who were ultimately to take charge of branches of the bank at 
Sydney, Melbourne, and other places in Australia. In November, 
1841, sufficient funds being collected, and the bank ripe for action, 
Mr. Benjamin Boyd, in accordance with the original idea upon which 
the whole scheme was based — namely, that the main operations of the 
bank be in Australia, and that he should conduct them — sailed for 
Sydney ; but before starting, he, for some reason which could not 
be ascertained with certainty, set up two nominal firms, one called the 
"Australian Wool Company" and the other "Boyd Brothers," which in 
reality were nothing more than himself under different names. He also 
selected a Mr. Samuel Browning as clerk or agent to look after his- 
Australian affairs here. Having thus made such arrangements as he 
thought necessary, he sailed for Sydney in November, 1841, for 
the professed purpose of acting there as Chairman of the Board 
and Manager of the affairs of the bank in Australia. When he 
started he had the entire confidence of all parties, and with their 
ready consent, he took with him assets to the amount of £149,000 to be 
used in Australia, and from that time until 1846 he carried on the 
business at Sydney, drawing largely on the bank at home, and the bank 
at home freely meeting his drafts. But when Mr. Benjamin Boyd 
arrived in Australia in 1842, he found credit in a state of collapse. 
There had been a monetary crisis there and banking operations were 
hazardous in the extreme, on the other hand property was a drug ; every- 
one was selling and no one buying, and under these circumstances he 
resolved to borrow the bank's money of himself, credit the bank with 
colonial interest at 10 per cent, or more, buy property and hold it as 
security to the bank for the funds so borrowed. It is clear that he 
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communicated his plan to the authorities at home, for in the report of the 
official manager, dated May, 1854, it is stated that as early as August, 
1843, he announced to the board at home that he should take £100,000 
of the company's money on loan at 10 per cent, interest, to which the 
manager replied that his letter had given the directors much satisfaction, 
and that to the application of the funds to the extent of £100,000 there 
was not the least objection, but he suggested a mortgage or lien on the 
property. It will be observed that the above letter only declared an 
intention to take £100,000 on loan and an acquiescence to that extent, but 
it is now clear that Mr. Benjamin Boyd from that time treated himself as 
borrower at 10 per cent, of nearly all the bank's funds, and that with them 
he purchased up country stations, with sheep, cattle, horses, &c, and 
wool and land and houses in Sydney, and whalers, and in short did every- 
thing which a bold speculator supported by large funds might be expected 
to do. It has been thought by many that if his speculations had been 
allowed full time to ripen, the results would have been prodigious. 
Certain it is that some of the properties he bought w^re subsequently 
sold very advantageously, but unfortunately for him he acted as many 
clever self-willed persons do, and instead of generating confidence by 
full and free explanation of all his views and proceedings, he sent home 
year after year, meagre accounts, telling nothing in detail, and only 
giving general results, showing, however, that the Australian profits 
(including apparently the interest at 10 per cent, on the bank's loans 
to himself), were sufficient to enable the board at home to pay 5 per cent. 
to holders of promissory notes, 6 per cent, to the shareholders, and leave 
a large surplus besides. Such accounts kept everything quiet till the 
period arrived when the promissory notes were coming due, but as that 
formidable period approached (and it approached in 1847 when a 
monetary crisis here had raised the value of money in London to 8 per 
cent.), great anxiety arose at the board, and under the influence of those 
suspicions which meagre explanations always generate, the board after 
consulting with some of their considerable creditors determined to super- 
sede their chairman and they despatched a Mr. Sprott Boyd to Australia 
with the necessary powers, and with instructions to do the best he could 
for the bank according to circumstances. Mr. Sprott Boyd arrived in 
1848, and after some negotiations Mr. Benjamin Boyd executed a deed 
dated the 24th August, 1848, whereby in consideration of a general 
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release, he conveyed to the bank all the vast property he had acquired in 
Australia with some trifling exceptions. It appears from the above 
statement that Mr. Benjamin Boyd had during the whole of the above 
period, considered himself as a borrower of the bank's money, and owner 
of the property he had bought with it, subject to the Royal Bank's 
lien upon it, and his conduct and accounts were in accordance 
with that view. The account he sent home for 1844, relating to the 
Sydney branch, made the branch creditor for £318,372, on security of 
about 260,000 sheep, 40,000 head of cattle, 1,200 horses, stations, wool, 
ships, lands, houses, wharves, and bills of exchange, and there cannot be 
a doubt that he was the principal debtor in respect of that £318,372, 
as he was the owner of the property which was the security for it. He 
also treated all the property which he sent home as his own, despatching 
it to London to the house of B. & M. Boyd, in whose favour the bills of 
lading were made out, and sending instructions to his own clerk, 
Browning, as to what was to be done with it, with which Browning 
complied, and his instructions were, presumably, that counter consign- 
ments should be sent to him in Australia. The house of B. & M. Boyd 
kept the, accounts by means of Browning, and paid and received 
everything; and up to the month of July, 1849, the balance of consign- 
ments, &c, was £26,777 in favour of the house of B. & M. Boyd, the 
figures being : — 

Consignments, &c, to Australia £207,978 

Do. to London 181,200 

Balance £26,778 

As he considered the above property his own, and as his brother 
and Browning entertained the same view, it never occurred to any of 
the three to render any account of the consignments to the Royal Bank; 
nor did Mr. Sutherland, the acting chairman in London, who was 
constantly with Browning, or Mr. Connell, an active director, ever ask 
for any such account or ask to see the books. They, it would seem, 
thought that the balance due from the Sydney branch, as shown by the 
accounts transmitted by the branch to the parent bank, was all they 
were entitled to, and they had nothing to do with Benjamin Boyd's 
land, wool, or whale-oil speculations. Mr. Sprott Boyd did not give 
satisfaction to the Board, and as they had a high opinion of Mr. 
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Browning, they afterwards sent him out to replace Mr. Sprott Boyd. 
The bank struggled against its difficulties until 1850 ; but in March* 
1850, an order was made under the Winding-up Act, and Chancery 
administration then superseded all others. 

Among the many enterprises of Mr. Boyd it deserves to be 
mentioned that he was the first or amongst the first to attempt to 
procure cheap labour by the employment of South Sea Islanders. He 
engaged a large steamer with five smaller vessels as tenders for this 
enterprise, and the experiment was made with natives from the New 
Hebrides. He landed several ship-loads of the natives at Two-fold Bay* 
and despatched them to his stations in the interior at Deniliquin and 
TJlupna on the Murray. They were engaged to act as shepherds or 
hut keepers for a term of years, at sixpence per week, with a new shirt 
and Kilmarnock cap every year. But a very short trial proved their 
unfitness for a pastoral life. Instead of being of any service on the 
stations, they stood in need of constant watching to keep them out of 
mischief. By some means or other most of them found their way to 
Sydney, where they created no small consternation among the women 
and children, as they marched through the streets all but naked, bearing 
their formidable clubs and other weapons, as if ready to commence an 
attack. Finally, after being experimented upon in various ways, amongst 
others as seamen on board Mr. Boyd's whalers, some of them got back 
to their native shores. 

Mr. Boyd's end was an untimely one, but it is shrouded in mystery. 
It appears that on severing his connection with the Royal Bank he 
embarked with a digging party, mostly consisting of Australian Abori- 
ginals, on board his yacht, the " Wanderer," (in which he had come from 
England in 1841) and sailed for California in 1850, at the time of the 
gold excitement there. He was unsuccessful, and was on his way back 
to Sydney when his yacht touched at one of the islands in the Solomon 
group, known as Guadalcanal There he went ashore with a black boy, 
to have some shooting, and is supposed to have been murdered, as he 
was never seen again, though vessels were at various times dispatched 
from Sydney to the island and every possible enquiry was made.* 



* These latter particulars are extracted from Mr. J. Henniker Heaton'& 
Auttralia* Dictwnmr* tf /fete. 
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Since the first Chapters were in type, several reports of banks for 
another half-year have been received. The Chairman of the Colonial 
Bank of Australasia had to report a further increase of deposits to the 
extent of £200,000, making a total increase in one year of £500,000 
in the bank's deposits — an increase of nearly 25 per cent. Altogether 
the progress has been so satisfactory as to have enabled the directors 
to increase the rate of the dividend. A dividend at the rate of 
9 per cent, per annum was declared, and the directors feel satisfied that 
they will be able to maintain the increased rate. 



Another half-yearly meeting of the National Bank of Australasia, 
at which there was a very large attendance of shareholders, has also 
been held. The prediction of the chairman at last meeting that the 
shareholders might at no distant date look forward to a bonus, has 
already been verified. During the twelve months there had been an 
increase in the advances of £670,000, while the deposits had increased 
by £421,000. This represented such a satisfactory advance in the 
progress of the bank as to justify the directors in proposing to increase 
the dividend. They accordingly declared a bonus at the rate of 1 J per 
cent, per annum, in addition to the usual dividend, making it equiva- 
lent to 14 per cent, for the year. 



The Bank of New South Wales and the Bank of New Zealand 
have also had meetings, the former paying a dividend of 17 J, and 
placing £20,000 to the reserve, which now amounts to £520,000. 



The Bank of New Zealand has declared a dividend and bonus 
equal to 15 per cent, per annum, and carried £24,000 to Profit and 
Loss New Account. Its capital and reserve, and increased liabilities to 
the public, will now entitle it to rank as the second Australian bifik* 
unless the Union Bank has in the meantime been mi 
progress. 
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The following supplemental statement, showing the percentage of 
total liability of shareholders, will render more complete Chapter VI. : — 



1. Union 

2. English, Scottish, and Australian Chartered 

3. Victoria , • 

4. National 

5. Australasia 

6. Joint Stock 

7. Commercial of Sydney 

8. New Zealand 

9. New South Wales 

Comptoir d'Escompte de Paris 

Oriental Bank Corporation 



Percentage of 
Shareholders' 

liability to 

Bank's liability 

to the Public 



67*4 
42*9 
42-3 
39-9 
31-0 
29-6 
26-8 
26-6 
18-6 



43-0 



26*3 
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CHUBB <fc SON'S 

$ atk attir %edz Campattg, 

LIMITED, 

By Special Appointment to tie Queen and to tie Bank of England. 



bapkefp'tofolight-pp booj? & ^apie? 

(Fire and Thief Resisting) 

FOR STRONG ROOMS, 

Combining all the recent Improvements, and fitted with 
CHTJBB'S PATENT 

GDNPOWDER-PROOF STEEL-PLATED LOCKS, 



CHUBB'S PATENT 

FOB *t.t. PUBPOaHB. 



Illustrated Price Lists Gratis and Post Free. 



CHUBB & SON'S 

LIMITEB, ^^^^^ 

128, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C., 

60, CORNHILL, E.C., 
68, ST. JAMES'S STREET, PALL MAD 

Lonsrnoisr. 



MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. 

SCOTTISH PROVIDENT 

INSTITUTION. 

EDINBURGH;-6, ST. ANDREW SQUARE. 
LONDON OFFICEr-17. KINQ WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 

THIS SOCIETY differs in its principles from other Offices. 

Instead of charging rates higher than are necessary, and afterwards returning 
the excess in the shape of periodical Bonuses, it gives from the first as large an 
Assurance as the Premium.? will with safety bear, reserving the Whole Surplus for 
those members (quite a half of the whole) who live long enough to secure the 
Common Fund from loss. 

A Policy for £1,200 to £1,250 may thns at most ages be bad for the 
Premium usually charged for (with profits) £1,000 only ; while, by 
reserving the surplus, large additions have been given — and may be 
expected in the future — -on the Policies of those who participate. 
At last Investigation (1880) Policies — aayof £1,000— sharing s. firtt 
time, were increased to sums varying from £1,180 to £1,300, or more. 
Others, which had previously shared, were raised to £1,400, £1,600, 
and upwards. A few of the early Policies have been doubled. 
The New Assurances have for several years exceeded a Million. 



The Realized Funds k 

Only two Offices in the Kingdom (both much older) have as large a Fund. 

Examples of Premiums for £100 at Death— with Profits. 



A*, 


During Life. 


nnj£l 


Age. 


During Life. 


Limited to 
21 Payments. 


20 
25 
•30 
35 


£ «. d. 
1 15 8 

1 18 

2 1 6 
2 6 10 


£ ». a. 

2 9 11 
2 12 6 

2 15 4 

3 2 


f40 
45 

50 
55 


£ ». d. 

2 14 9 

3 6 9 

4 1 7 

5 1 11 


£ >. d. 

3 7 5 

3 17 6 

4 la 1 
6 10 2 



* Thus, a person of 30 may secure £1,000 at Death by a yearly payment, 
during life, of £20 15«. This Premium, in any other of the Scottish Mutual 
Offices, would secure £800 only, instead of £1,000. 

[The non-participating ratei of other Offices differ little from these, so that 

Assurers with them virtually throw away the prospect of additions from 

Profits without any compensating advantage.] 

OB, if unwilling to harden himself with payments daring his whole life, he 

may secure the Siune sum oL £1 .ijijo by tin-ntij-ono yearly payments of £27 13*. id., 

bring thug free if payment after age 50. 

m (ctaring at age liO) is for £1 ,000, £33 14*. 2d., being 
:s tv.|uiru to be paid during the whole term of life. 

t of Principles, may be had on application. 
JAMES WATSON, Manager. 

M U LK LBITCH, London. Secreto^. 



Northern Assurance Company 

ESTABLISHED 1836. 

Incorporated by Act of Parliament. For Fire and Life Assurance at 

Home and Abroad. 



FINANCIAL POSITION, 1883. 

Fire Premiums .... £400,000 

lilfe Premiums ... £131,000 

Interest ..... £121,000 

Accumulated Hinds ... £2,740,000 



HEAD OFFICES: LONDON AND ABERDEEN. 



LONDON BOABD OF DIRECTORS. 

Chairman— Sir William Miller, Bart. 



Colonel Robert Baring. 
Ernest Chaplin, Esq. 
Philip Currie, Esq., C.B. 
George John Fenwick, Esq. 
Alexander Pearson Fletcher, Esq. 
Alexander Heun G-oschen, Esq. 



William Egerton Hubbard, Jr., Esq. 
Ferdinand Marshall Huth, Esq. 
Henry James Lubbock, Esq. 
John Stewart, Esq. 
William Walkinshaw, Esq. 



Eire Department— James Bobb, Manager. Life Department— Thos. H. Cooke, Actuary. 

General Manager— Jas. Valentine. 



FIRE DEPARTMENT.— Insurances are granted on Property situate in all 
parts of the British Dominions, and in most Foreign Countries, at rates which are 
computed according to the actual risk incurred. The Company has already paid over 
Four Millions Sterling in the settlement of Claims under its Fire Policies. 

LIFE DEPARTMENT.— The Company offers the advantages of perfect 
Security, with great Economy in management and Moderate Kates of Premium. The 
total expenses in the year 1882 were slightly under 7\ percent, of the Income from 
Premiums and Interest, or excluding Commission paid to Agents, less than 4 per cent. 

In the Participation Branch the whole of the ascertained surplus at each valuation 
belongs to the Assured. The amount for the Quinquennium ending 31st 
December, 1880, was sufficient to provide a Bonus of £1 10s. per cent, per annum 
upon the sum assured, or £7 10s. per cent, for the whole Quinquennium, besides, 
leaving £46,311 to be carried forward. 



AUSTRALASIAN BRANCH, 

105, COLLINS STREET WEST, MELBOURNE. 

Directors. 

The Hon. Sir Charles Sladen, K.C.M.G. 

Alfred Boss, Esq., Merchant. Hon. James Lorimer, M.L.C. Phippe Turnbull, Esq., Merchant. 

Medical Officer — Dr. James Bobertson. Auditor— Andrew Lyell, Esq. 

Superintendent and Secretary— John Sinclair. 



DISTRICT AGENCIES. 

Adelaide— -0* I* Meyer, Jr., Esq. 
Brisbane— Henry Donkin, Esq. 
Sydney— Bobey Bros. & Co. 

Do. (Life Brakgh) B. a Smith, ]feg, 

Xing George's 8ouiid~W!ffinIMlJM!N|||^^^^^ Boat, Esq. 

Fremantle— George Bland ^MMij|U^^^^^^^^^^^HH^Hpti; Bsq. 
Launoeston-JTohnitoiw * WiAM^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^HHilNt Taylor, E*i> 



Auckland— Thomas Macky, Esq* 
Chrittchnxch— Harman & Stevens. 
BO#dln— Bitchie, Bartleman 6 Co. 
iuBonar, Esq. 



THE 



LIIMIITIEID, 

38, LOJVIBAF^D STREET, 

LONDON, E.C. 

Capital £750,000, in 50,000 Sbaresfof £1 5 each. 



Paid up 
Reserve Fund 



£300,000. 
£50,000. 



$ii#steil$. 



WILLIAM B. BARBOUR, ESQ. 
HORATIO S. COULSON, ESQ. 
ALBERT DEACON, ESQ. 
WILLIAM DUNN, ESQ. 



JAMES D. HILL, ESQ. {Chairman.) 
ROBERT P. LAURIE, ESQ. 
JAMES McMASTER, ESQ. 
SIMON N. MARTIN, ESQ. 



^^^^^^■^■i^^^^^^^^^hrtrt^ 



Manager— CHRISTOPHER R. NUGENT, Esq. 

Assistant to the Manager— H. B. SCRIVENER, Esq. 

Secretary— E. C. STEVENSON, Esq. 

THE BANK OF ENGLAND. 
Messrs. BARNETTS, HOARES, HANBURYS & LLOYD. 
THE LONDON & COUNTY BANKING CO., Limited. 

ROBARTS, LUBBOCK & fc CO. 
UNION BANK OF LONDON, \Am\\s£u 




THE 



COMMERCIAL UNION ASSURANCE COMPANY. 



FIRE. — LIF 



Capital folly subscribed £2,500,000 

„ paid up -------- ,£250,000 

Life Funds in Special Trust for Life Policy holders exceed - £809,000 

Total Annual Premium, Income exceeds ----- £1,077,000 

CHIEF OFFICES-19 & 20, CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 
WEST END OFFICE-8, PALL MALL, LONDON, 3.W. 

DIRECTORS. 

W. Reierson Arbuthnot, Esq. 

Robert Barclay, Esq. (Barclay, Bevan & Co.) 

W. Middleton Campbell, Esq. (Bosanquet, Curtis & Co.) 

Jeremiah Colman, Esq. (J. & J. Colman.) 

R. C. Fergusson, Esq. 

Alfred Giles, Esq., M.P., 26, Great George Street, S.W. 

Edmund S. Hanbury, Esq. (Truman, Hanbury & Co.) 

Frederick W. Harris, Esq. (Harris & Dixon.) 

John Holms, Esq., M.P. (Wm. Holms <fc Brothers.) 

F. Larkwokthy, Esq., Bank of New Zealand. 

Charles J. Leaf, Esq. (Leaf, Sons & Co.) 

William Leask. Esq., 14, Eastcheap. 

E. A. Mavrogordato, Esq. 

The Right Hon. A J. Mundella, M.P. 

General Sir H. W. Norman, K.C.B. 

Sir Henry W. Peek, Bart, M.P. (Peek Brothers & Co.) 

P. P. Rodocanachi, Esq. (P. P. Rodocanachi & Co.) 

Thos. Russell, Esq., C.M.G. 

P. G. Sechiari, Esq. (Sechiari Bros. & Co.) 

Andrew R. Scoble, Esq., Q.C. 

D. Cooper Scott, Esq. (Wilson, Sons & Co., Limited.') 

Alexander Sim, Esq. (Churchill & Sim.) 

John P. Tate, Esq. 

Henry Trower, Esq. (Trower & Lawson.) 

Secretary— SAMUEL d. PIPKIN. 



FIRE DEPABTME1T. Manager— D. MARSHALL LANG. 
Undoubted Secueity. Moderate Bates. Prompt & Liberal Settlements. 

LIFE D£PABTM£1T. Actuary-^ T. E. YOUNG, B.A. 

Married Women's Property Act (1882). — Policies are issued to husbands for 
the benefit of their wives and children, thus creating a Family Settlement 
without trouble, expense, stamp duty, or legal assistance, which Creditors 
cannot touch. 

The Life Funds invested in the names of Special Trustees. The Assured 
wholly free from liability. 

The Expenses of Management limited by Deed of Settlement. 

Fixed Minimum Surrender Values guaranteed ; and Claims paid one month 
after proof of death. New Liberal CoNDiTiONa 

MAROE DEPABTHEKT. 

Underwriter- -J. CARR SAUNDERS. 

Bates for Marine Risks on application to the Underwriter. 



jfrUSTI^ALIAN BRANCJHES. 

SO, COLLINS STREET WEST, MELBOURNE. 

(Fire and Marina.) 

Local Board. 
David G. E. Alsop, Esq. (Harbottle, Biddnlph and Alsop.) 
JOHN BENN, Eaq. (Grice, Sumner and Co.) 
T. J. FIHLAT, Esq. (Powers, Rutherford and Co.) 
J. S. Horsfall, Esq. K. Goldsbrough and Co.) 
William Peterson, Esq. (W. Peterson and Co.) 
Wm. Howard Smith, Esq. (W. Howard Smith and Sons.) 
John Kane Smyth, Esq. (Australian Mortgage and Agency Co.) 

Resident Manager and Underwriter — Wm. Hi. Jakrett. 



PITT AND HUNTER STREETS, SYDNEY. 

(Fire and Marino.) 
Local Board. 
Edward Chisholm, Esq. (Brown and Co.) 
Hon. John Frazek, M.L.C. (John Frazer and Co.) 
CHARLES T. Gedxe, Esq. (Dangar, Gedye and Co.) 
John Hinchcliff, Esq. (A. Hinchcliff, Son and Co.) 
John Newton, Eaq. (Christopher Newton Bro. and Co.) 
Rich a hd Grant Heading, Esq. 

Local Secretary and Underwriter — J. St. Vincent Welch. 



KING- WILLIAM STREET, ADELAIDE. 

(Fire and Marine.) 
Local Beard. 
W. IL Charnock, Eaq. (Joseph Stilling and Co.) 
W. B. Sells, Esq. 
F. W. Stokes, Esq., M.P. 
Andrew Tennant, Esq., M.F. 

Acting Local Secretary and Underwriter— T. W. Eeampton, 



168, ELIZABETH STREET, BRISBANE. 



Chairman— The 




THE 



Mee?, Executors, & jlpcy Co. 



) 



Capital— Registered, £500,000. Paid-up, £33,700. Subscribed, £84,250. 

Total Liability, £168,500. 

In pursuance of the Company's Special Act, £10,000 of the Capital is invested in 

Victorian Inscribed Stock in the name of the Treasurer of the Colony (in trust for 

the Company), as a perpetual bond for the due performance of its duties. 

Directors. 
The Hon. Sib Charles Sladen, K.C.M.G., Chairman. 
D. C. M'Abthub, Esq., J.F. (late Superintendent of the Bank of Australasia), 

Vice- Chairman. 



John Benn, Esq. 

The Hon. James Balfour, M.L.C. 



F. R. Godfrey, Esq. 
W. Templeton, Esq. 



Bankers — Bane of Australasia, Melbourne. 

Solicitors — Messrs. Davies & Campbell, Melbourne. 

Referee in London — Bank of Australasia, Threadneedle Street. 

Agents for the United Kingdom. 
Messrs. Sladen & Mackenzie, Solicitors, 1, Delahay Street, Westminster, London. 

SPECIALLY EMPOWERED 

By Act of the Parliament of Victoria, No. 664, to act as Executor, Trustee, 
Receiver, Committee under the Lunacy Statute, or Attorney under Power, and 
to take over Trusts from existing Trustees, in the same way as an individual, 

but unlike an individual — 

The Company never dies, nor leaves the country, nor becomes 
incapacitated ; 

The Company offers a greater security than an individual can, 
as a role, and its financial position is easily ascertained. 

The attention of absentees, and of other persons who may be unable or 
unwilling to collect the Interest due to them on Mortgages, Dividends, Shares, &c\, 
is specially invited to the certainty, security, and other advantages which the 
Company offers. 

Rents Collected. — Terms for Melbourne and Suburbs, 2J per cent. 
Amounts paid over, or remitted monthly or quarterly, as required. 

Forms of Wills, and Forms for appointing the Company Executor, Trustee, 
or Attorney under Power, or in succession to Executors, Trustees, or Attorneys, 
and all further information, can be obtained from the Managing Director, at the 
Company's Offices. 

W. TEMPLETON, Managing Director 



28, QUEEN STREET, MELBOURNE, 

OR OF 

Messes. SLADEN & MACKENZIE, 

1, Delahay Street, Westminster, London. 




BIRKBECK BANK. 

ESTABLISHED 1851. 

29 & 30, Southampton Buildings, 

Chancery Lane, London. 



'HE BIRKBECK BANK opens Drawing Accounts with trading firms 
and private individuals, upon the plan usually adopted by other Bankers, 
but with the important exception that it allows Interest, at the rate of 
Two per cent, per annum, on the minimum monthly balances, when not 

drawn below £25. No Commission charged for keeping Accounts, excepting 

under exceptional circumstances. 

Money is received at Three per cent, interest on Deposit Account, repayable 
without notice ; but these. Accounts cannot be drawn upon by Cheque. 

The Bank undertakes the custody of securities of customers, and the 
collection of Bills of Exchange, Dividends and Coupons. Annuities, Stocks 
and Shares purchased and sold, and advances made thereon. 

Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued for all parts of the world. 

The utmost facilities are afforded to those keeping Accounts with the Bank 
for the receipt and payment of Annuities, and for the transmission of money to 
the Colonies, the Continent, and America. The Bank acts also as Agents for 
receiving the Pay and Pensions of Officers of the Army and Navy, and their 
Widows and Children, at home or abroad. 



Abstract of Thirty-Second Annual Balance Sheet, 

Apeil, 1883. 

Amount at Credit of Current and Deposit Accounts - £2,730,200 

Investments in the English Funds and other Convertible 

Securities, and Cash in hand - - - - . £2,554,560 

Permanent Guarantee Fund, invested in Consols - - £60,000 

Amount of Assets in excess of Liabilities - - - £153,667 

Number of Current and Deposit Accounts - 35,979 



The BIRKBECK BANK accepts neither personal security for advances 
nor discounts bills for customers, except with collateral security, so that it enjoys 
an immunity from losses unknown to either joint-stock or private banks. 

The Bank has no Branches or Agents. 

All communications should be addressed to 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, 

^s^ss^^sk~^s^~^. Manager. 

The Number of the Birkbeck Bank in connexion with the 

Telephone Exchange is 2508* 



Wj* australian Sfoittt Stoft Battft. 

INCORPOKATED BY ACT OF COUNCIL, 1863. 

Paid-up Capital £600,000, with power to increase to £1,000,000. 

Reserve Fund £200,000. 



Directors. 
Edward Lord, Esq., Chairman. 
William B. Walford, Esq. I Hon. Jeremiah B. Bundle, M.L.C. 

George A. Murray, Esq. I Moses Moss, Esq. 

Walter Friend, Esq. ' 

Auditors— Albert A. Smith, Esq. | George Durham, Esq. 

Solicitors— Messrs. Robertson, Fisher and Balfe. 

General Manager— Vincent Wanostrocht Giblin. 

HEAD OFFICE-SYDNEY. 
Francis Adams, Assistant Manager. | Gregory George Blaxland, Accountant. 

City and Suburban Branches. 
Haymarket— R. A. Norris, Manager, I Redfern— J. N. All worth, Manager. 

Glebe— S. H. Munce, Manager. | Burwood— A. S. H. McKie, Manager. 



London Offloe— 18, King William Street, E.C. 

Directors. 
William Mort, Esq. | William Hemmant, Esq. 
John Christie, Manager. Alexander B. Baxter, Accountant. 

BRANCHES IN NEW SOUTH WALES. 
Edward Griffith, Branch Inspector. | Augustus J. Greyille, Assistant Inspector. 

Albury 

Armidale 

Ballina 

Balranald 

Bathurst 

Bega 

Bombala 

Bourke 

Bundarra 

Burwood 

Cassilis 

Cobar 

Cobargo 

Condobolin 

Cooma 

Coonabarabran 

Coonamble 

Copeland North 

Cowra 

Deniliquin 

Dubbo 

Forbes 



Brisbane 
Allora 
Bowen 
Charters Towers' 



Girilambone 










Newcastle 


Glebe 








Wickham (Sub-Branch) 


Glen Innes 








Wallsend do. 


Goulburn 








Raymond Terrace do. 


Grafton 








Orange 


Lawrence 


(Sub-Branch) 


Parkes 


Maclean 




do. 




Parramatta 


South Grafton 


do. 




Redfern 


TJlmarra 




do. 




Rockley 


Grenfell 








RylBtone 


Gulgong 








Singleton 


Hay 








Temora 


Haymarket 








Tenterfield 


Hill End 








Urana 


Hillston 








Wagga Wagga 


Inverell 








Wentworth 


Kempsey 








West Maitland 


Menindie 








Morpeth (Sub-Branch) 


Molong 








Wilcannia 


Mudgee 








Wollombi 


Murrumburrah 






Woodburn 


Narandera 








Yass 


BRANCHES IN QUEENSLAND. 


, Branch Inspector. 




1 A. 


Kerr, Assistant Inspector. 


Clermont 








Mackay 


Stanthorpe 


Gladstone 








Maryborough 
Ravenswood 


Toowoomba 


Gympie 








TownsviUe 


Ipswich 








Rockhampton 


Warwick 




AGEI 


*TS. 









In the Colonies. 

!The Bank of Victoria. 
The English, Scot. <& Aust. Ch. Bank. 
The National Bank of Australasia. 

7bwikmto [ T Lim^a 0f VanDiemen ' 8 Land » 

{The Bank of South Australia. 
The National Bank of Aus- 
tralasia. 
{The Bank of New Zealand. 
The National Bank of New 
Zealand. 
jrtfi— The Bank of New Zealand. 

In Great Britain & Foreign Plaoes. 

rsM,/7/Mi (The Australian Joint Stock Bank, 
MAmaon \ 18, King William Street, E.C. 

T>o n v AM $ National Provincial Bank of 

■ Banlcera I England, Limited. 



India and China 



Scotland— The Royal Bank of Scotland. 
Ireland— The Provincial Bank of Ireland, Ltd. 
'Chartered Mercantile Bank 
of India, London & China. 
'Chartered Bank of India, 

Australia and China. 
' Hong Kong and Shanghai 
„ Banking Corporation, 
United States — 
Philadelphia ) 
New York & > Messrs. Brown Brothers & Co. 

Boston i 

Baltimore —Messrs. Alex. Brown & Sons. 
New Orleans— -W. F. Halsey, Esq. 
Chicago— The Merchants' Loan & Trust Co. 
(Agency of the Bank of 

British North America, 
i The Anglo-Californian 
Bank, Limited. 
Canada- The Bank of British N. Amnio*, 



San Francisco 






» « 



€h«tkxth IBank rrf Itt&ta, JtJtstraita & Cbttw, 

HATTON COURT, THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON. 

(Incorporated by Royal Charter^) 

Capital, £800,000. Reserve Fund, £220,000. 

(Drort at *§xxtdot* t 1883-84. 



William Christian, Esq. 
Frederick W. Heilgers, Esq. 
John Jones, Esq. 
Emile Levita, Esq. 

Manager — John Howard Gwyther. 



William Macnaughtan, Esq. 
William Patebson, Esq. 
J. R. Bullen Smith, Esq., C.S.I. 
Ludwig Wiese, Esq. 

Sub-Manager — Caleb Lewis. 



Secretary — William Chables Mullin& 

London — The Bank of England ; The City Bank, Limited. 
Scotland— The National Bank of Scotland, Limited. 

Jtgrttae0 attb gxmchz*. 



Bombay. 
Calcutta. 
Akyab. 
Colombo. 



Rangoon. 
Penang. 
Singapore. 
Batavia. 



Soubabaya. 
Hongkong. 
Foochow. 
Yokohama. 



Shanghai. 
Hankow. 
Manila. 
Yloilo. 



Gtorraspxmbjettts. 

Australia and New Zealand. 

Australian Joint Stock Bank. 
Commercial Banking Company of Sydney. 
Commercial Bank of South Australia. 
London Chabtebed Bank of Austbalia. 
Union Bank of Austbalia, Limited. 
Bank of Australasia. 
Bank of South Austbalia. 
Bank of Victobia. 
Bank of New Zealand. 
Colonial Bank of New Zealand. 
National Bank of New Zealand, Limited. 

United States and Canada. 

New York, Toronto and Montreal — Canadian Bank of Commebce. 

f Anglo-Califobnian Bank, Limited. 
California J Bank of Bbitish Columbia. 

(.London & San Fbancisco Bank, Limited. 

And at all t7ie principal Ports in Europe and the East. 




fHE Corporation grant Drafts payable at the above Agencies and Branches ; 

buy and receive for collection Bills of Exchange ; issue Letters of Credit ; 

undertake the purchase and sale of Indian Government and other 
Securities; hold them for safe custody, and receive Interest or Dividends as 
they become due. 

Deposits of money are received for not less than twelve months, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 



Hongkong & Shanghai Banking Corporation. 



CAPITAL - - $7,600,000. Paid up - - $5,000,000. 

RESERVE FUND, #2,500,000. 

COURT OF DIRECTORS— Hongkong. 

WlLHELM RsiNERS, Esq. (of Messrs. Melcbers and Co.), Chairman. 

W. 8. YOUNG, Esq. (of Messrs. Gilman and Co.), Deputy-Chairman. 

H. L. Dalrtmple, Esq. (of Messrs. Birley and Co.) 

II. De Coukcy Forbes, Esq. (of Messrs. Russell and Co.) 

H. Hoppius, Esq. (of Messrs. Siemsaen and Co.) 

Honourable E. Bulkeley Johnson (of Messrs. Jardine, Matheson and Co.) 

A. F. McEwen, Esq. (of Messrs. Holliday, Wise and Co.) 

Alex. McIver, Esq. (P. & O. Co.) 

P. D. Bassoon, Esq. (of Messrs. David Sassoon, Sons and Co.) 

M. E. Sassoon, Esq. (of Messrs. E. D. Sassoon and Co.) 

Auditors. 

Honourable 1'hineab Ryrie (of Messrs. Turner and Co.) 

John Macgbbgor, Esq. (of Messrs. Jardine, Matheson and Co.) 

Chiaf Manager — Thomas Jackson, Hongkong. 

Committee in London. 



Albert Deacon, Esq. (of Messrs. E. and A. Deacon.) 

Manager in London— David McLean. Sub-Menagerin London— William Kate. 

London Bankers — The London & County Banking Company, Limited. 

Head Office— HONGKONG. 



BRANCHES AND AGENCIES. 



Hankow. 
Hanoi. 
Hiogo. 
London. 

Lyons. 



Nagasaki. 
New York. 
Ningpo. 
Saigon. 



San Francisco. 
Shanghai, 

Singapore. 
Swatow. 
Tientsin. 
Yokohama. 



Amoy. 

Satavla. 
Bombay. 
Calcutta. 
Foochow. 
Haiphong. 

The Corporation grant Drafts upon, and negotiate or collect Bills at any of 
the Branches or Agencies ; they also receive Deposits for twelve months fixed, 
the present rate of Interest on which is 5 per cent per annum. 

The Corporation issne Letters of Credit and Circular Notes, negotiable in 
the principal Cities of Europe, Asia, and America, for the use of Travellers. 

They open Current Accounts for the convenience of Constituents returning 
from China, Japan, and India. 

They also undertake the Agency of Constituents connected with the East 
and receive for safe custody Indian and other Government Securities, drawing 
Interest and Dividends on the same as they fall due. 

Dividends on the Shares of the Corporation are payable in London on 
receipt of the advice of meeting in Hongkong, held in February and August. 



Office Hours lO to 3.— Saturdays, lOtOt 

31, Lombard Street, London. 
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THE UNITED INSURANCE COMPANY. 

FIRE AND MARINE. 



CAPITAL £500,000— UNLIMITED LIABILITY. 
Head Office.-- 283, GEORGE STREET, SYDNEY. 



Qiitttaia : 

JAMES SWAN, Esq., Chairman. 

S. DICKINSON, ESQ. I HOS. J. B. BUNDLE, H.L.C. 

Hon. L. W, LEVY, M.L.C. Hon. RICHARD HILL, M.L.C. 

HOM. E. FLOOD, M.L.C. 

Itding JHansgtr: Ttiomab M. TlNLKY. 

BRANCHES: 

Adelaide — Geo. Wills & Co. I Melbourne — J. Watson, Exchange, 

Auckland— Arthur Heather. Collins-street West. 

Brisbane- W. H. Snelling, Napier— D. Balharry. 

Chbistchurch— James S. Jameson. Nelson — Moss Davis. 

Dunedln— Neill & Co., limited. Welldsgton — John Stuart Reid, 
London— William Rse, 70, Corahill, E.C. 



Marine Insurance effected on Merchandize and Freight to the Australian and 
New Zealand Colonies. 

Claims for loss can be made payable in London or at any of the principal ports 
in the Colonies. 

London Office— 70, CORNHILL, E.C— William Eae, 

TIE CHARTERED MERCANTILE BASK 

OF IfJBIA, LOJJBON AfJB BHIJJA. 

(Inoorporatfld by Eoial Charter.) 

Head Office : -65, OLD BROAD S TREET, E.C. 

Capital paid up, £750,000. Reserve Fund, £25,026. 

Court of girettots. 

JOHN NUTT BULLEN, ESQ. I GEORGE GAEDEN NICOL, ESQ. 

EDWARD JAMES DANIELL, ESQ. JAS. MURRAY ROBERTSO.N, T.,Q. 

ALEXANDER ERASER, ESQ. WILLIAM SCOTT, ESQ. 

JOHN A. MAITLAND, ESQ. 

WILLIAM JACKSON, Chibf Manager. JOHN MAITLAND REID, Sub-Managbb. 



The Bank receives Money on Deposit, buja and sells Bills of Exchange, issuei 

Letters of Credit and Circular Notes, and transacts Banking and Agency business in 

connection with the East. 

jtranrHee m\b &ab-$xsncks8. 



DEPOSIT AGENCY :— 128, George Street, Edinburgii. 

*H>ON JOINT STOCK BANK. 
VomWa.m.lio'i.'e.iii. 




FLAG- 



fLA@ JvlAKEF^S, 

By Appointment to the Royal Thames, New Thames, Royal Cinque Forts, and other 

Yacht Clubs, 

Makers of the Commercial Code of Signals, Ensigns, Union Jacks, 
Flags of all Nations, and Banners, Ac, in Silk or Bunting. 

Contractors to the Admiralty, Trinity Corporation, &c, 

97, LEADENHALL ST., LONDON, E.C. 



SAIL MAKERS & YACHT CHANDLERS. 

YACHTS PITTED WITH EVERY DESCRIPTION OP STORES. 

SAIL LOFT— NORWAY PLACE, COMMERCIAL ROAD EAST, E. 

•^ — - ^— — — ^— ^ ^— ■— -^ ^ ™*» ^«— ■— — — — — 
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STEPHENS' 

WRITING & COPYING INKS. 



THE BLUE BLACK OR "ORIGINAL STEPHENS' WRITING 
FLUID " contains the whole of its colour matter in absolute solution, hence its 
transparency and fluidity. It changes to an intense Black, so permanent and 
indissoluble that it is regarded by many as the best ink to use as a means of 
preventing fraudulent erasure, &c. 

In Bottles at Id., 2d., 3d., 6d., Is., 2s., and 3s. 

BLUE BLACK COPYING INK gives four good Copies, and is 
remarkable for its fluidity, easy flow, and durability. It becomes an intense and 
permanent Black. 

In Bottles at Is., 2s., 3s., and 5s. 

SCARLET INK FOR STEEL PENS.— Steel Pens left in this Ink 
for months do not impair the beauty of its colour, nor are the Pens in the least 
corroded by it. It ?is the only perfect Scarlet Ink in existence for use with 
steel pens. * 

In Bottles at Is., 2s., 3s., and 6s. 

Every kind of Writing and Copying Ink, Marking Ink for 

Mucilage, $c. 

STEPHENS' INKS of all kinds can be 
Town in the United Kingdom, and in 




NOW READY 



AUSTRALIAN BANKING: 



A few Remarks in reference to Current Questions, 

By Two Bank Officers. 



CONTENTS : 

Chapter L — Telegraphic Transfer of money : Some methods of dealing with 
Telegraphic Transfers : Objections to the proposed methods : Letters in 
the Statist : Telegraphic Transfers — Cash transactions : Till Money. 

Chapter IL — Injcome-Tax — Preliminary remarks : Action of the Board of 
Inland fievenue : Acts of Parliament : Probable effects of the recent 
order to some of the Australian Banks : Future Action of the Board of 
Inland Revenue : Concluding remarks. 

CHAPTER III.— Competition : Is a war of rates in London judicious ? Mortgage 
Companies ; Debentures : The Bank of South Australia — the Comptoir 
d'Escompte de Paris : Extracts from letters in the Statist : The 
St. James's Gazette on the Bank of South Australia. 
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London : Effingham Wilson, Royal Exchange. 
Blades, East & Blades, Printers, 23, Abchurch Lane, E.C. 




PRICE ONE SHILLING, 

POST FREE. 



LONDON & COUNTY BANKING COMPANY 

LIMITED. 

Established in 1836, and Registered in 1880 under " The Companies 9 

Acts, 1862 to 1879." 



Capital £8,000,000, in 100,000 Shares 

of £80 EACH. 

Paid-up Capital £1,500,000 1 «- ftiy . 1f . A 

Instalment received on New Shares ... £374,150 / * 1 » tt «*» 1 w 

Reserve Fund £750,000 ) 

Instalment of Premium received on) ^q-^ V £937,075 
New Shares J ±187,075 j 



HEAD OFFICE: 21, LOMBARD STREET. 

Head Office Manager /—William Howard, Esq. 
Deputy Manager ;— John Edward Bagtjley, Esq. 
Secretary: — George Gotjgh, Esq. 



The London & Connty Banking Company, Limited, 

Opens DRAWING ACCOUNTS with Commercial Houses and Private 
Individuals, upon the plan usually adopted by other Bankers. 

DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS.— -Deposit Receipts are issued for sums of Money 
placed upon these Accounts, and Interest is allowed for such periods and at 
such rates as may be agreed upon, reference being had to the state of the 
Money Market. 

CIRCULAR NOTES and LETTERS OF CREDIT are issued payable in the 
principal Cities and Towns of the Continent. Letters of Credit are also 
issued payable in Australia, Canada, India, China, the United States, and 
elsewhere. 

The Agency of Foreign and Country Banks is undertaken. 

The Purchase and Sale of Government and other Stocks, also of "English and 
Foreign Shares, are effected. Dividends, Annuities, $c, are received for 
Customers of the Bank. 

Great facilities are afforded to the Customers of the Bank for the receipt of 
Money both from and in the Towns where the Company has Branches. 

The Officers of the Bank are bound not to disclose the transactions of any of its 
Customers. 

By Order of the Directors, 

W. MoKEWAN, General Manager. 



NOW READY. 



The Practical Hand-book to the 
Bills of Exchange Act, 1882, 

By ROBERT W. BARKETT, 

(Am/dale of the Institute of Bankers,) 

TO WHICH IS ANNEXED A REPRINT OF THE ACT. 



By the codification of the law relating to Bills of Exchange, Cheques, and 
Promissory Notes, the position of those dealing with them has been greatly 
simplified. The uncertainties of case law and custom, and the conflict of legal 
opinion, luvie been, as regards most points of importance, determined by direct 
enactment, and on Bach points the Act itself is now the surest guide. This 
hand-book is designed to afford a ready and certain means of ascertaining whether 
any question has been dealt with by the Act, and of referring at once to all the 
clanses relating to it. 

London : Blades, East & Blades, 23, Abchnrch Lane, £.0. 

Price 2s. 6d. 



A PRACTICAL TREATISE 

LIFE3AND FIBS ASSURANCE; 

ANNUITIES AND REVERSIONARY FORMS; and 

LEASES FOR TERMS AND FOR LIVES. 



> Enlarged Edition, 



Illustrated by Tables deduced from general and rural mortality; 

With Legal and General Forms, 

J . H . j'Ls^ Is/L E S , 

(Of the Middle Temple, Barrister-st-Lsir), 

Author of Treaties/ on Mortgages in Benefit Building Societiei, and on 

Friendly Societiei, $c. 
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■Price of £2 12a. 6d. 
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